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An Editorial 


HE Soviet blueprint has always been 

hidden behind a facade of double-talk. 

Unlike the Nazis who killed and pub- 
licly vilified their victims, the Soviet Union 
has shrouded its actions with idealistic dec- 
larations of peace and democracy. Fellow- 
travelers have blinded themselves to the 
leveloping realities of the Soviet nightmare 
by the repetition of fine phrases and have 
draped the cloaks of humanism about their 
shoulders. Witnessing murder, they have 
thrown plaudits in the direction of the So- 
viet Union, explicit actions have frequently 
been psychologically softened because of the 
inability of decent persons to believe such 
horror, as indeed was the case when the Na- 
zis began their atrocities. 

This last month the skeleton of Soviet vile- 
ness stands without the clothing of seman- 
tics. Terror stands naked in the bright sum- 
mer sunlight. For most Americans, ‘“expla- 
will no longer suffice—dreary pro- 
testations will succeed in eliciting few res- 
ponses of sympathy. What a generation of 
failed largely to do—to infom 
.venage people of the rottenness of the Soviet 
anatomy, was accomplished by a rather plain, 
jyuret woman. 

This woman’s name, as the people of all 
free nations in the world now know, is Mrs. 
Kosenkina. As the result of a fate much 
kinder than that in store for untold thou- 
sands in Stalin’s Russia and Europe, Mrs. 
Kosenkina is still alive. She is still able to 





nations” 


opponents 
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Naked 
im the Sunlight 


speak, and her story of the might of the 
Soviet police state arraigned against her be- 
cause she sought freedom, is explicable to 
other plain people ( to the bulk of the Amer- 
ican nation who have seen the issues dram- 
atized. 

Mrs. Kosenkina appealed for help, and 
there were those who in the face of personal 
danger extended helping hands. One of these 
was Vladimir Zenzinov, who has for many 
years been a close friend of The New Leader. 

The staunch American note to the USSR 
accurately depicting the brutal behavior of 
the Soviet Consul in New York and his 
NKVD agents has brought an important new 
development in international relations. The 
Soviet Union has decided to “immediately 
close both Soviet Consulates in New York 
and in San Francisce.” They further an- 
nounced their decision to “consider the US 
Consulate in Vladivostok subject to im- 
mediate closing in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity.” Thus, they exclude 
even this small group of American observ- 
ers, hemmed in as they are already, from 
any vantage point in the Soviet Union. They 
also announce that they “regard. . 
ing lost its validity the understanding previ- 
ously reached between the USSR and the 
US regarding the opening of a US Consulate 
in Leningrad.” The lesson is that in the 
future we indeed must adopt a rule of “rec- 
iprocity,” as the Russians put it. We should 
inform the U.S.S.R. that exactly the number 


. as hav- 





By VLADIMIR ZENZINOV 


The Kosenkina ‘Kidnapping’ 


N July 29, about 11 AM, my telephone 
rang. Mark Weinbaum, editor of a weekly 
newspaper, The New Russian Word, said 

to me, “There is a Russian woman here in my 
office, one of the teachers employed by the 
Soviet Consulate, who doesn’t want to go back 
to the Soviet Union. Can you help her?” 

I replied that of course I would be glad to 
help, and suggested that he send her to me at 
once, which he did. She was obviously worried 
and frightened and suspicious. All her luggage, 
she told me, was on the pier except two suit- 
fases and a small handbag, and she was already 
listed as one of the passengers on the Soviet 
Steamship “Pobeda,” scheduled to sail on July 
vl. But she declared that she preferred to re- 
main in America. 


“My h ‘ , von 
? 'y husband was arrested in 1937 and van- 
" “d completely, I never heard from him again. 
* ‘e-vear-old son disappeared during the 
biega 


ae, i 
> Ol Leningrad. I don’t know whether he 


S alive ¢ 


le 


' 
A 


dead. My only hope is that possibly 
ee ldee. been taken prisoner by the Ger- 
Ra ea want to go back. Please help me. 
mediately + to you is that you come with me 
ee the country. The Tolstoy Foun- 
ation ne sa farm at Valley Cottage. I will tele- 
‘Liss Alexandra Tolstoy. I am sure she 
“elcome you there. You will be safe.” 
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“Oh, no. I must go back to get some clothes 
and a few other things,” she protested. 

“Your life is more valuable than your clothes 
and your toothbrush. I think you should not 
risk going back. Come with me now.” 

But she insisted on returning for her things. 
She had just purchased a portable sewing-ma- 
chine which she valued highly. Before she de- 
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ZENZINOV 


of American officials, newspepermen, etc., 
that are allowed to visit the Soviet Union 
will be permitted to visit the US. 

Henry Wallace and the party-liners will 
find the going considerably tougher now that 
the American public knows of the Kosen- 
knia case. And it is the job of all American 
liberals not to let the American public forget. 

Vladimir Zenzinov was one of the leading 
Socialists (SRs) during the brief Kerensky 
regime in Russia which was overthrown by 
the Bolsheviks. Zenzinov, whom Molotov 
falsely called a White Guardist—or pro- 
Tzarist—was a member of the excutive com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet in March 
1917 as part of the Socialist-Revolutionists 
and Meshevik party, then in a majority. The 
term “White Guards” referred to those who 
sought to restore Tzarisin, against whom 
Zenzinov fought. The revived use of the 
term by the Stalinists is comparable to their 
use of the term “Fascist” and “Social Fascist” 
to describe all anti-Stalinists, however demo- 
cratic. 
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{ANATOLE Nags 


parted I telephoned Miss Tolstoy, who said 
that of course Mrs. Kosenkina would be wel- 
come at the farm. 

Two days later, on Saturday, July 31, the 
middle-aged Soviet teacher came again to my 
apartment with her two bags and we imme- 
diately left by autobus for the Tolstoy farm, 
leaving her two bags in my apartment to be 
picked up later—they are still there, unopened. 
On the same day the “Pobeda” sailed, without 
Mrs. Kosenkina and two other Soviet teachers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samarin, who had also decided to 
“choose freedom,” unknown to Mrs. Kosenkina. 


She was warmly welcomed at the farm by 
Miss Tolstoy and a group of other refugees from 
Soviet tyranny, who make a living by raising 
chickens. They quickly calmed her fears and 
made her feel at home. We had tea and “za- 
kuska” and afterward she chatted freely. When 
I left she seemed relaxed and happy. I en- 
quired by telephone about her during the week 
that followed and Miss Tolstoy reported that 
she was well and contented and was helping 
with the kitchen work. e 


* ro ~ 


Miss TOLSTOY phoned me excitedly on 
August 7. 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 








DISPATCH FROM PARIS 





A Russian Peasant Abroad 


By David J. Dallin 


ARIS Smirnov 


recently arrived in Pari 


August 20—Ivan 
from the 

Soviet zone in Germany. He is 
now wandering the Paris streets, be- 


wildered but happy to be free 


A few months ago Smirnov was a 
Red Army soldier, a typical Russian 
GI. Toward the end of the war he was 
badly wounded, 
vet he remained 
army. He 
has been a soldier 
since early youth, 
and his education 
But he 
has a native 
shrewdness and a 
healthy skepti- 
cism which made 


him immune from 


in the 


canty. 


the crude propa- 
ganda of theCom- 
that, like 
oldiers, he never 





munist commissars., He says 
most of the Russian 


believed that life under capitalism is 


intolerable, than conditions in 


the USSR He is 


his love of a good time on 


worse 
typically Russian in 
g and dance 


and an occasional gle of vodka 


Following 


from the Soviet 


the large-scale desertions 


Army during the past 


few yea! regulations and discipline 
were tightened Smirnov, told me 
Soldiers were confined to their bar- 


racks Fraternization” with Germans, 
particularly German girls, was severe- 
American 
military authorities have abolished the 


American 


ly punished. Since 1945 the 


order aguinst fraternization; 


‘ with Ger- 
The Russians have moved in the 


Idter re free io mingle 
verse direction—in 1945 the Russians 
nixed freely with the population; now 


ev are isolate« 


A multitude of 
taken to slog 


precaulionary meas- 
ures were desertions. 
Soviet officers’ wives and children were 
ordered home. to be held as hostages. 
The period each regiment was sched- 
shortened; 
frequently 
so that they would not be- 


uled to stay in Germany was 
both officers and men were 

exchanged 

poisoned” by contact with “de- 
Western culture 


come 


cadent 


But despite such measures, desertions 
continued. The Soviet military tribunal 
with each case 
culprit 
punishment 
punishments 
During the “in- 
before the 
yurt-martial takes place, he is held in 
“Dog-holes” by 
These cells are small; a 
Through a hole 
in the ceiling water trickles, alternat- 
accumulates 
Afier a few weeks the 
swollen with 
some 
“Investigation”: all 


is kept busy. dealing 
weeks after the 


Since 


two or three 


is caught capital 
has been abolished, new 
have been devised 
‘Stigation of a deserter 
ecial cell dubbed 
the soldiers 
nan cannot stand erect 
ingly hot and cold, and 
ym the floor 
stomach becomes 


Many 


have died during 


mans 


hunger have pone mad; 


ign “confessions” involving others in 


plots to desert 


The mildest punishment 


© imprison- 
batallion, one of 
Dansiz. Ni is a typical 
oncentration camp, with barbed wire 


ment in a “punitive 


which is nea! 


and guards at every corner. Food is sc 
inadequate that exchange 
their shoes for bread, and then walk 
around half- 
naked. 

Poor food is one of the main causes 
of desertion. Smirnov told me that he 
received seven ounces of bread with 
barley porridge for breakfast; a thin 
soup, ten ounces of bread, seven ounces 
of potatoes for dinner; tea without 
sugar, more porridge and seven ounces 
of bread for supper. Often soldiers 
hang around the officers’ mess hall 
hoping for bits of food their 
tables 


prisoners 


barefooted and often 


from 


K nowinc that he will be held re- 
sponsible for any desertions from his 
barracks, every commissar of political 
education has the 
under 
around the 
picion. One day Smirnov went te the 
toilet three times within an hour; he 
had to explain that he was sick. 
Discontent is widespread. One day 


soldiers constantly 
Even wandering 


arouses sus- 


surveillance 
courtyard 


his battalion was marching in the rain 
Smirnov related. They were cold and 
miserable; the shoes of many of them 
were leaking 
the rain-soaked men to sing in the 
traditional Nobody 
responded. The command was repeated 
twice, effect. The batallion 
was ordered to the hall where the 


The officers commanded 
Russian fashion. 


without 


commissar tried to restore C@iscipline 





“Get up.” They arose. 

“Sit down... get up... 
get up!” This continued for helf an 
hour. Then the commissar commanded 
them to sing. Silence. He went through 
the procedure again, and again the 
soldiers obeyed. But when he gave the 
command to sing they did not respond, 
The battalion was soon 
Russia. 

Smirnov had heard that it is cisier 
to cross into the British and American 
zones if a man is accompanied by his 
wife. He found a Finnish girl who felt 
lost and unhappy. They fled together 
into the woods, narrowly evading the 
military and NKVD agents constantly 
searching for deserters with 
dogs. They reached an American bor- 
der post. The girl was admitted imme- 
diately; Smirnov was closely Gues- 
tioned. It was evident.to him thai the 
Americans suspected that he might be 
an agent of the NKVD (Soviet secret 
police). But their methods of screen- 
ing were sensible and they finally were 
convinced that Smirnov was honest. 

With the Finnish girl he 
over Germany. When they reached 
Frankfurt they met other former Soviet 
citizens who had chosen freedom. They 
assisted the 


sit down 


returned to 


Vicious 


wandered 


two generously. One re- 
ligious group had turned an ole 
into a church. Smirnov had never been 
religious, but he decided to get baptized 
and married. The Finnish gir) was a 
Protestant, but she taught Smirnov to 
cross himself and the ancient Orihodox 
priest performed the ceremony. ‘Te 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Prairie Enterprise 


HAVE often prock ‘ y admir- 
| wtion of enters ‘ lr ense ill 


enterpr.se ec enterprise, for 
“people © wre not free an hardly 
be enter; I But a person, gov- 
ernment or corporation that works out 
a new idea and adds to the wealth and 


ny admir- 
wtion. At present 

é ure being 
overburdened 
rguments 
bv theoretical 
propagandists who 
have you 
that some 


would 
beheve 
enterprise is good 
wnd some is bad. 
If a corporation 
something, 
akes something 





that’s wonderful 
If a government does the same thing, 
it’s terrible lf a government has an 
idea nvests capital, creates wealth 
somehow that’s not “free The fact 
that the people do it through their 
representatives makes it a_ sort of 


slave business. You can see that folks 


who write this sort of gument are 
using words in funny ways, but if 
enough people sa\ thing enough 
times t is easy to believe it 


propaganda, 
Saskatche- 
government 


To all vou victin of 
l commend the province of 


wen, Canada. If yot thir 


enterprise enterprise, 
wheatfields. 


The folks on those farms up there are 


take a look at those wide 


t R < rom beng coerced as 
ne on earth. The land has never 
wen t r fron then The have 
beer oclalized n a Kolk- 
Though Saskatchewan has wide 
tretches of northland not unlike Si- 
a, not one kulJak of the prairies 
as ever been shipped up there 


Many vears ago ] traveled over that 
ountry delivering Jectures Some- 
times when | am in an optimistic mood 
thinking that 
the things I said hed a tiny bit to do 
with since then. 
hardly any 
towns up there. Even today the popu- 
(895,992) is 68 rural 
lhe farmers would come long distances 
n their Ford cars to hear a Jecture on 
economics or international affairs. They 


I like to kid myself inte 


what has happened 


In those days there were 


lation percent 


vould listen with desperate earnest- 


ness and ask questions which showed 


that they sensed what was poling on in 
the world 

I remember once th © was shortly 
ifter the First World War passing 


yuickly from Canads to one of our 


vestern states on «a lecture tour ] 


had a feeling that } had passed from 


the company of adults to that of juve- 


tiles. On this side of the border audi- 


‘neces sat in blind ane childlike cheer- 





fulness and took fe granted that 
verything would | forever pleasant 
ind prosperous if we ust went on 
loing what we always had been doing 
Over on the othe S10€ € pecially in 
Saskatchewar people were alarmed 


oncerned, anxious to find the answers. 


“Sit down he commanded. They 
sat. 
The result of their deep cencern 


has been the Cooperative Cormmon- 


wealth Government which is approach- 
ing the end of its first five-year term 
of office. If you want te what 


4 


Socialism is, what government enter- 


know 


f 
i 


prise can be, if you want to get behind 


the silly and dishonest use mace of 
words by dishonest or misguided prop- 
agandists, send for Procress Report 
From Your Government. You can se- 
cure it from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations Legislative Building Reginz 
Saskatchewan 

It would be a fine thing if every 


state in our union were required from 


time to time report 
of its stewardship as the Government 
of Saskatchewan has sent out to its 
citizens. Wouldn't vou like te know 
what has been your tax 
money? The folks uf know 
exactly. More that. they can 
learn from the pictures and the ac- 
they 


to publish such ¢ 


done with 
there 


than 


counts given here exactly how 
can cooperate with their Government 
to better and  obetter sdvantage. 
Through public agencies the people of 
this province are work 
as a team for the general benefit of all 


learning § te 


Any citizen of the USA whe« will 
read this report will soon have dr.ven 
out of his head certain notions which 


have been sedulously planted there. 
The men conducting the Government 
of Saskatchewan are Socialists. They 
call themselves Socialists and were 


It is 


Socialists are 


elected as Socialists 
notion that 
utopians, 
may mean well it is 

thought, but to look afte: 
affairs it is better to business 
OK of the big cor- 


common 
creamers 
impractical fellows They 
commonly 

practical 
have : 
man who has the 
porations. : 

Now the western provinces of 
ada were 


Can- 
first developed under first- 
class capitalist 
Pacific Railway 


uspices. The Canadian 


brought inte Canada 


some of the best investment ind cevel- 
opment talent from the US. The great 
grain and 


country and Canada devoted the.: best 


milling companies oi this 


minds to the marketing of the heat. 
Up to recently the control of th ngs in 
Saskatchewan was exclusive] n the 


hands of men approved by these great 


capitalist, nti-Socialist. authorities. 





And during us period this province, 
as well as rs, went rapic into 
debt and misery. These great prictical 
leaders led people into the econemit 


wilderness. 


Now the impractical Socialists heave 
been running things just long enough 
to give people a taste of their idezs. 


The public debt has been reduced by 
almost one-half. That's dreaming for 
you! Every sort of business that is 
carried on in the province has 
developed. The Government it:elf has 
invested money in lines of menufac- 
ture which needed to be 
The farmers out there could not see 
why they had to ship wool east end 
pay profits to someone foi 
into cloth. The 
own woolen mills. It also runs # shee 
factory, a tannery, a brick pln end 


of idly 


deve loped. 


meking it 


Province set ip is 


other industries. Thev are : pros- 
perous. The. people happily vse we 
products. And they call the i 18SS 
free enterprise — very free. More Im- 
portant, the resources of the |ind are 
being simultaneously used end cen 
served. This applies especeliy 
lumber. No more will the jand & 
stripped bare and exposed to the her 
rors of erosion. These dre: So- 
cialists can look forward t xt yeak 


—even to the vear afte: 


But what I like best about tis Gov 
ernment is that it is human. !1 has 
heart. The men in Regina have !m#é 
ination enough to think of the prey 
lems of every man, woman ano ! id — 
even those who live farthe 


most alone. Every citizen be ong 
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The complexities of modern am, 
ciety are so enormous that it is not 
surprising that most mass media 
focus on those subjects that seem 
most pressing. This, of course. 
refers to the international or edu 
cational aspects of the contempo- 
rary press; entertainment, so called. 
is the other great category with 
usually “pleaseaant” and brittle di- 
versions forming its chief com- 
ponent. Caught beiween these 
two major tugs are many signifi- 
cant “side-problems.” This article 
presents some of the facts about 
one of them. Since it deals in part 
with a relationship that aftects 
many newspapers, and that is a 
“sore” subject with some of them. 
this presentation grows in v-lue. 
It is a verbatim adaptation of a 
report that appeared in the “in 
dustrial Bulletin” of the N.Y. State 
Department of Labor. 





X - 
TYNE picturesque portrayal of 
| t hila treet worker com- 
yn in the mawkish literature 
n of t century has given 
) ) logical studic Soaked 
pulp fiction of that 
Alge 1 lr} Boot- 
i fle P dler id {- 
t child’s road to 
) ence = 
é ) t! ) 
ild labor- 
g t ) inti 
( I ‘ 
€ I 
) he d u- 
tne or nt 
t r cial n= 
y 1 largely on the child 
aa | aistriputor seller ind 
hile there are of cour 
lie treet occupations, 
ye -SHining I the cities 


towns of the nation, by far the 


portant numerically is that 


OV Publisher estimate 

re are a half-million boys 

{ in the sale and distribution 

% papers throughout the country. 

ther trades-children have 

istly decreased or almost 

om the streets of New 

State. The boy bootblack is 


tnumbered by men in public 

places and the established shoeshine 
ind stores. There are still a 

ildren offering personal de- 
ervice at market places; 

me may be seen hawking candy, 


yt ringing doorbells to sell 

) id products, some occasion- 
all listributing handbills, and a 
handful “smashing” baggage at rail- 
road depots, or working in auto- 


bile parking lots 


C IIf.D streettraders, by and lat 


are not nearly as numerous as they 
) re In the 12-year period 
et > 1934-1945 in New York 
{ + & 


for example, work badges is- 
opped from 10,762 to 1,117, 

a aie ise of almost 90 percent. 3ut 
he number of child news- 

pap erchants has diminished 
usly in cities like New York, 
rs who deliver papers to 
ire just as numerous as evel 
ire a maior distribution 


f= PLEASE NOTE =~ 





| Jonathan Stout, Washington Edi 
| tor of The New Leader, is currently 
working on an important assign- 
ment; his regular Washington re- 


Port will appear next week. 
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| The Child Street Worker | 
The “Little Merchant’ 


channel in upstate cities, while ia 
the metropolis, the newsstand dealer 
serves almost all readers. 


The high reduction in the number 
»f juvenile street trauers in this 
state and others over the country 
has been due partly to the sustained 
campaigns against juvenile peddling 
by crusading groups like the New 
York Child Labor Committee. Such 
organizations have enlisted the sup- 
port of a legion of educators, clergy- 
men, legislators and doctors. 

There has also been one big his- 
torical factor contributing to the de- 
cline in the last decade—World War 
If. When job opportunities for young 
workers multiplied during the war 
years, bovs of legal working age (16 
and over) entered war plants and 
yther establishments in droves, leav- 


ing the newspaper field largely to 


the 12 and 13-year ‘olds. 


AS 


Moreover, the general rise of adult 
2mployment and income in this pe- 
riod removed the motive of eco- 
nomic necessity in many homes that 
had sent its children into “business.” 


~ * * 


W en a child sets out on a street- 
trades career in New York State, 
proof of age is first required by the 
Education Law, then a certificate of 
physical fitness. Further regulations 
prohibit his working during school 
hours, and before 6 A. M. and after 
7 P. M. Issued to those who meet 
the minimum qualifications of age 
and health is a badge which is worn 
as a sort of work permit. 
Enforcement of these Education 
Law requirements is in the hands 
not of the State Labor Department, 
but of the local police force of each 
city or town, and in some localities, 
school attendance officers. If a boy 
is seen plying his street trade with- 
out a badge, the police offieer is 
authorized to put a halt to his work. 
Beyond insuring that he is not too 





“Some Legislation ... But 


younz—minimum age is 12 for boys 
(18 for girls) —that his physical con- 
Jitiona can sustain the rigors of such 
work, and that it will not interfere 
with his school attendance, the Law 
has admittedly not gone with any 
finality in extending other benefits 
2njoyed by the wage-earners in New 
York State. 


Controversial Issue—For the issue 
of whether the newsboy is an em- 
ployee at all is one of the persistent 
natioawide labor controversies of 
the time. In most legal ‘nterpreta- 
tions, with enough exceptions to 
cause complicating discrepancies, he 
has been held to be an independent 
contractor, a “little merchant,” and 
as such, not entitled to the protec- 
tions prevailing in the usual em- 
ployee-employer relationship—min- 
imum wages, unemployment insur- 


aace aad workmen's compensation 








eee 


Still Inadequate” 


Noc ts he covered by the protective 
pcovisions of the Child Labor Laws, 
since they apply only to children 


wucking for others. 


Vorumnous studies have been 
made to bring more enlightened in- 
formation on the subject before the 
public as a basis for appruach to ad- 
justments in the law. In one of the 
latest available, the New York State 
Department of Labor in early 1946 
surveyed the newsboy situation 
in eight upstate cities — Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Rome, 
Albany, Schenectady and Bingham- 
ton. Some additional data on this 
child occupation was thus obtained 
as to age, compliance with provi- 
sions of the Education and Labor 
Laws, methods of obtaining work, 
conditions of work, and the boys’ 
relationship with the newspaper 
companies. 

Dealing mainly with the opera- 
tions of route carriers, their news- 
paper collection and _ distribution 






methods, working time and income, 
this recent survey found that the 
cases varied according to whether 
the boy handled an evening or a 
morning paper. Earnings were re- 
ported to range from $2.50 to $9 a 
week, averaging alout $5, depend- 
ing on the size of the route. Papers 
cost the boys about one cent below 
the retail selling price; so the dif- 
ference between what he is billed by 
the newspaper company and the 
amount ae collects—minus inciden- 
tal expenses—constitutes his income. 
Safeguards in the law, the survey 
showed, are not observed by many 
newsboys. Most of them didn’t even 
have badges, and did not know of 
this legal requirement. 

Opposing Views-—-State and na- 
tional governmental agencies and 
private groups are meanwhile seek- 
ing solutions to the ramified socia} 
and economic problem of the child 


newspaper merchant. At sharp vari- 





ance with ‘ir proposed ways and 


means of solving it—and in many 
instance ‘ven with their opinion 
that there ts a problem at all—is the 
newspaper publishing industry 

* 

The Ame in Newspaper Publish- 
rs Association contends that selling 
papel builds health and vitality” 
in the child, and “teaches him first 
principle t adjustment to social 
and business life.” 

A lation adviser of a big na- 
tional newspaper chain endorses this 
wcupation for boys a i deterrent te 
juvenile deling ’ And a recent 


issue of Editor & Publisher, leading 


periodical of the newspaper industry, 
stresse the educational and highly 
lesirable Tect ipon the boys whe 
are employed as carrier salesmen 





under the Little Merchant Plan.’ 

Such v 
medical studies quoted by the United 
States Children’s Bureau (of the Fed- 
ral Security Agency), alleging that 


re contradicted by 


eardiac diseases, orthopedic defects 
ind throat ailments occurred with 
much greater frequency among boys 
who sell papers than among those 
who do not 

Studies have also pointed out that 
newsboys are deprived of daylight 
playtime and exposed to the ill-ef- 
fects of fatigue by working in the 
very early morning or late at night. 
Exposure to inclement weather, and 
long hours of standing or walking 
yn pavements carrying heavy bundles 
have further serious consequences, 
some agencies report 

Other objections to such forms of 
child labor, filed by women’s organ- 
izations and labor unions, are that 
they retard classroom progress and 
often contribute to delinquency. 


* os 


Tuat legislation to correct abuses 
in the occupation of newsboys is still 
inadequate throughout the country 
is a view in which all governmental 
and interested private agencies con- 
cur, The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, basing its conclusions on 
scores of studies made through dec- 
ades of activity. has developed these 
occupational requirements: 

1. A minimum age of 14 years. 
2. Prohibition of night work—7 p. m, 
to 7 a. m.—for minors under 16 years. 
3. Limitation of hours of work on 
school days fo three hours a day, or 
to a combined school and work day 
of eight hours for minors under 16. 
4. Street trades badge or certificate 
issued by school authorities. 5. News- 
boys should be made eligible for 
workmen’s compensation benefits by 
defining newspapers as legal em- 
ployers of newsboys. 
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he Lessons Tito Teaches 





@ Few internationa) developments 
in even these lasi few crucial years 
have startled the world or received 
as much press aftention as ihe Tito- 
Stalin fracas. In this article, Bogdan 
Raditsa explores the embroglio in its 
widest terms. He concludes: “I think 
that Tito is finished. Tito can 
be strong only if he remains a Com- 
munist and an ally of Russia. If Tito 
had won the support of the majority 
of the Cominform. he could have 
become the Luther of the Commu- 
nist revolution. But Tijo is a Stelin- 
ist. Everything that he is, he owes 
to Stalin. Their quarrel is not ideolog- 
ical.” Time alone can pess on the 
ultimate accuracy of this and other 
conclusions reached by one of the 
best equipped writers in the US or 
Europe to desl with the political 
problems of Yugoslavia. Bodgan 
Raditsa was the former head of Tito’s 
foreign press section: he broke with 
that recime when iis tyrannical na- 
ture became appereni. He is cur- 
rently living in New York and is in 
the forefront of the fight for democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia and in Stalin's 
Europe. Mr. Raditsa has written 
many articles for The New Leader, 
and has also contributed to the 
Reader's Digest. The Amer‘can Mer- 
cury. and many other publications. 
He is currently finishing e book on 


contemporary Yugoslavia. 
he. A 


T seems to me that some of the per- 
{ tinent lessons of Tito’s fight with 
the Kremlin have not been cor- 
rectly appraised in the Western World. 





Western speculations about Tito’s re- 
fusal to surrender Yugoslavian inde- 
pendence were general, superficial and 
‘ oversimplified. One permanent reality 
has been ignored — that a country of 
rugged, individualistic, brave patriots 
has always opposed domination by for- 
eign invaders. History in the Balkans 
repeats itself more often than in any 
other part of Europe. In what is now 
Yugoslavia the imperialism of Rome, 
of Turkey, of Austro-Hungary, and of 
Germany, was defeated. Roman Em- 
perors, Kaisers and Tzars, Roman Popes 
and Byzantine Patriarchs all clashed 
among themselves. and faced the pa- 
triotism of a constantly rebellious 
people. Stalin, too, is going to meet 
with disappointment and defeat. 

The Yugoslavs are a rebellious and 
unconquered people. If Tito could no 
longer endure the Soviet ordeal it was 
not because he was not a Stalinist but 
because he couldn't face an open revolt 
of the whole country against him and 
against Russian domination 

Goebbels wrote in his Diary in Janu- 
ary, 1942, that: “I have receeived a re- 
port from Croatia. Sentiment toward 
us there is getting worse all the time. 
There are many reasons for it, chiefly 
th. fact that the Poglavnik (Croatian 
Fuehrer Dr. Ante Pavelich) has by no 
means firmly established himself 
If an invasion were to take place in the 
southeast, there would be cause to fear 
that large parts of the population would 
immediately desert us. The Balkans 
are still the powder barrel of Europe. 
It is to be hoped that the English and 
Americans are not aware of the chances 
beckoning them there 

If Stalin were writing a diary he 
would have to admit the same thing. 

When I came back from Yugoslavia, 
in the summer of 1946, I predicted that 
Tito would eventually fail on two main 
issues: the national problem and the 
peasant problem — which cannot be 
solved by sheer coercion 

I wrote in The New Republic that 
Tito has not solved the problem of na- 
tional interrelations among the Serbs, 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


( Macedonians and Bulgarians, 
ultra-nationalistic rrogance 

sling with Greece and Italy com- 

) ite the general situation and en- 


peace in the Balkans more than 


efore under the old ruling classes 


part of Europe 


lie peakel at the recent Yugoslav 


( inist Congress in Belgrade, from 
through Djik and Kardelj, all 
nunicated | the Kremlin, re- 

yeasted what we Yugoslavs in exile 
ave said during the last three years. 
[t is ironical that Tito is now giving us 


45 truth what he dismissed as lies when 
first stated it. In his answer to the 
Cominform’s criticism Tito admits that 
t vas unable to carry out the Soviet 
rural revolution in the Balkans. In this 
lito is nearer to the Balkan reality 
1an his boss in the Kremlin 
In 1925 at a meeting of the Yugoslav 
sction of the Comintern Stalin de- 
clared that the solution of the national 
ind peasant questions in Yugoslavia 
and in the Balkans are essential for 
1 Communist revolution there. In his 


0lemic with Zinoviev and a Serbian 
Marxist, Prof. Sima Markowich, a 
secretary-General of the Yugoslav 


Comraunist Party, called Semich, Stalin 
vred that “reforms” in the Balkahs 
ire_ useless. “Only one little thing is 
iwcking in Comrade Semich’s picture,” 

laimed Stalin, “the revolution.” 
There is no Yugoslav nation — only 
Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian na- 
tions. If the Communists are going to 
be successful in Yugoslavia they have 
to recognize the national rights of 
Serbians, Croatians, Slovenians and 
Macedonians. The revolution demanded, 
Stalin said, that the peasantry should 
be weaned away from the “bourgeois” 
peasant movements and parties and 
linked with the working class in the 
fight against the capitalist world. The 
yveasantry should be transformed into 
1 rural proletariat 

At the VII Congress of the Comintern 
in 1937 Stalin and Dimitrov confided 
to Tito this task. The old leadership 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party was 
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juidated. Prof. S. Markovich-Semich 
cilled in Russia. The secretary 
seneral of the Yugoslav Communist 
’arty before Tito, Milan Gorkich, was 
illed back to Russia where he and his 


ere killed 


ordance with this Stafinist “revo- 
iry approach” toward the solu- 

yn of the national question, Tito di- 
ided the Party in three main branches: 
yne for Serbia, one for Croatia and one 
yr Slovenia, linking them all under 
the iron control of the Central Yugo- 
lay Committee, which was then com- 
pletely subservient to the Kremlin. 


Yugoslavian federalism meant theo- 
retically that all the peoples were to 
have their own national governments 
in their “autonomous” people's repub- 
lics. In reality there was no federalism 
at all. Practically Serbia, Croatia, Slo- 
venia \lontenegro, Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina and Macedonia are less autono- 
mous than ever before. The power cen- 
tralized in Belgrade robbed the six 
republics of any semblance of inde- 
pendence. Federalism can be a reality 
only when it functions in freedom. 
As Communism demands inevitably a 
monolithic, centralized rule Tito’s fed- 
eraligm became a mockery 

The Croats feel that the Serbs crush 
all their aspirations for nationa) jus- 
tice, and Serbs feel thet they are ruled 
by Croats. The same goes for the Mace- 
donians, again caught in an old feud 
between the Serbs and Bulgars. Tito 
now finds himself in the same position 
that King Alexander faced when he 
sought to submerge. Serbo-Croatian- 
Macedonian nationalism in en artificial 
Yugoslav patriotism 

Tito charges that Andrija Hebrang, 
the ousted Croatian Communist, had 
displayed chauvinistic tendencies, par- 
ticularly against the Serbs. Hebrang 
opposed Pan-Serbian chauvinism in 
Croatia under the Communists. Tito, 
although a Croatian, agreed that Serbs 
should rule Communist Yugoslavia as 
they did the old prewar Yugoslavia. 
The simple fact is that if Yugoslavia is 
a centralized state, it is bound te be 
ruled by Serbians. This truth is stronger 
than any Stalinist revolutionary strat- 
egy can be. 

With Tito’s failure to solve the na- 
tional question, Stalin's revolutionary 
strategy failed completely in Yugo- 
slavia, as well as in the relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. When 
Tito gave Macedonia the formal] char- 
acter of an independent republic the 
old Bulgarian nationalists under the 
leadership of Dimitrov displayed the 
same anti-Serbian feelings as before. 

Stalin's Balkan policy also forced 
Yugoslavia to support the Greek Com- 
munists. It was expected that a demo- 
cratic Italy would establish amicable 
relations with Yugoslavia and that 
Trieste would become a bridge of un- 
derstanding and not a powder keg; 
Stalin’s policy prevented this 


* . ~ 


Arter the First World War a Yugo- 
slavian king proclaimed the principle 
that the land belongs to those who till 
it. About 800,000 peasant families 
were given land Since nearly all 
peasants owned their land, the Com- 
munists could not gain support by 
promising agrarian reforms. The peas- 
ants who constitute more than 80 per- 
cent of the population are strongly 
against collectivization. Their farms 
average about four to six acres. The 
number of the peasants owning twenty- 
five or more acres is very small. The 
present system of small farming, scien- 
tifically backward as it may be, still 
produces enough food to feed the coun- 
try and to provide export surpluses. 

All peasant leaders in Yugoslavia, 
from the leader of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, Dr. Vladimir Matchek. now in 
exile, to the arrested Dr. Drgaoljub 
Javanovich, the leader of the Serbian 
Peasant Party, always declared .that 
the Soviet scheme of collective farming 
cannot be applied in Yugoslavia. Gen- 
eral B. Maslarich who was trained in 
the Soviet Union and, always praised 
collectivization now declares. at the 
Yugoslav Communist Congress that 
conditions that made collectivization 
workable in the Soviet Union do not 
exist in Yugoslavia. He says that it 
would only invite disaster 

The idea of collectivization has not 
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been abandoned by Yugoslav Commu 
nists, but they know it cannot be cor- 
ried out now. To resort to force as de- 
manded by the Kremlin would Jead 
an open fight with the peasantry. Tits 
did not dare take the risk. The Com- 
munists sought to build up heavy in- 
dustry at the expense of the production 
of consumers goods needed by the peas- 
ants in exchange for farm products. 
Because the State couldn't give peas- 
ants what they wanted. the peasantry 
sabotaged the state. Yugoslavie is an 
agricultural country which has ex- 
ported agricultural producis tc the 
West to pay for industrial goods. Com- 
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pelled to sever economic relations with 
the West, the Soviet Union couldn't 
send economic aid. The result was that 
a rich country suffered famine 

Tito himself admits that he was 
forced by Russia to send whewi end 
other agricultural products to Albania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Eastern Ger- 
many while his own people were starv- 
ing. He even admitted that # lot of 
UNRRA supplies destined for Yugo- 
slavia were diverted to Russia. When 
I first made that charge Tito dismissed 
it as a lie. 

The attitude of the people in Yugo- 
slavia is indicated by the following 

In my native town Split. in Dal- 
matia, about 160 citizens have heen 
arrested because in private they have 
discussed the precarious economic 
situation. They expressed sympathy 
for the ERP and America. On May 25 
the following manifesto appeared in the 
suburbs of Split onthe hills of Warijan 
and Kozjak: 

“We have not fought and died for 
cruel Communist ‘reforms. We ere 
starving. Stalin takes away cur food 
and our clothing and sends us ammuni- 
tion. We want Marshal! Plan aid. We 
demand justice and freedom after the 
pattern of the Western democracies 

“Death to the Fascist-Communist 
hordes! 

“Long live the old leader Dr. Maichek! 
Long live the Marshall Plan! Long live 
freedom and democracy!” 


. * 


] THINK that Tito is finished 

Tito’s greatest problem todzy is how 
to get economic help from the West 
without compromising his relations 
with the Soviet Union. Tite cen be 
strong only if he remains a Communist 
and an ally of Russia. If Tito hac won 
the support of the majority oi the 
Comintern he could have become te 
Luther of the Communist revolution. 
But Tito is a Stalinist. Everything that 
he is, he owes to Stalin. Their querrel 
is not ideological 

Yugoslavia cannot survive selene 
the Communist world, nor can Tiic Op- 
pose both East and West. 

People in Yugoslavia are very ¢op- 
fused. They harbor some vague hooves 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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eo a. 
® {n coming months, the political status of 
Franco’s Spain seems likely to receive increasing 
gublic attention. What role is Fascist Spain to play 
in the community of nations? What is its role in 
the present world struggle? What are the chances 
for revived democracy in Spain and the ouster of 
Franco? Should Spain be included in the Marshall 
Plan? Argent-Viu who is well-known to New 
“Leader creaders for previous articles analyzes these 
overall problems in this comprehensive article. The 
author is compelled to choose a pen-name at the 
present time for personal and political reasons: he 
is thoroughly conversant with Spanish affairs. 
X J 








N June 24, 1948, the Spanish question 

automatically came up on the agenda 

of the United Nations Security Council 
as a result of the Assembly resolutions of 1946 
aud 1947 recommending that the Council 
-ventually deal with the matter. Russia and 
the Ukraine were in favor of discussing it, 
Argentina voted against it, and the other 
ight delegates, under the leadership of the 
United States and Great Britain, abstained 
from voting, so for the time being the ques- 
tion was dropped. The episode was too brief 
to receive much publicity, but insofar as it 
attracted notice at all, it gave Russia another 
chance to pose as the champion of the Span- 
ish Republic; and re-affirmed the widespread 
impression that England and the United 
States are “helping Franco.” 


* 
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The Tripartite Declaration 


Acrua.Ly the basis of Anglo-Ametican 


»olicy toward Spain, confused though it may 
at times appear, is still to be found in the 
Tripartite Declaration signed by France, 


Great Britain and the United States on March 
+, 1946, wherein the three governmenis 
1zveed that “as long as General Franco con- 
tinues in control of Spain, the Spanish peo- 
ole cannot anticipate full and cordial associa- 
tion with those nations of the world which, 
by common effort, have brought defeat to 
German Nazism and Italian Fascism, which 
aided the present Spanish regime in its rise 
i» power and after which the regime is-pat- 
terned.” It was further stated that the sig- 
natortes hoped “leading patriotic and liberal- 
minded Spaniards may soon find means to 
bring about a peaceful withdrawal of Franco, 
the abolition of the Falange, and the estab- 
lishment of an interim or caretaker govern- 
nent under whieh the Spanish people may 
have an opportunity freely to determine the 
type of government they wish to have and 
to choose their leaders. Political amnesty, 
return of exiled Spaniards, freedom of as- 
sembly and political association and provi- 
sion for free public elections are essential.” 
And finally it was declared that such a gov- 
srament should receive full diplomatic rec- 
»2znition and economic aid. 

To reconeile these principles with the seem- 
ingly vacilating and self-contracdictory pol- 
icy pursued by the two Anglo-Saxon powers 
since then, it is necessary to understand the 
background against which the Republic came 
io power and was later overthrown by 
* raQarco. 

The first fact to remember is that the bour- 
3eois-democratic revolution never took place 
in Spain, with the result that the 20th Cen- 
lucy found that country still in a semifeudal 
stage of development. The early years of this 
century witnessed an active effort on the 
part of Spanish industrialists and business- 
men, especially in the highly-industrialized 
Basque and Catalan regions, to introduce 
constitutional government, and the Republic 
* 1931 represented the coalition of these 
‘ements with such working-class parties 
4s the Socialists and Anarcho-Syndicalists 
{Communism was practically non-existent iu 
Spain at the time) in the struggle against 
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By Argent-Viu 


feudalism. But the coalition was an uneasy 
one, for many of the industrialists would 
have preferred a constitutional monarchy to 
a republic, and in the five years of the latter’s 
pre-war existence they did more to hinder 
than to help it. And when Franco rose in 
1936 they favored the coup, not so much be- 
cause of enthusiasm for the General himself 
as from fear of seeing Spain go too far to the 
left to suit them under the republican form 
of government. 

Franco basically represents the reaction of 
feudalism against a situation brought ab vwt 
by the combined efforts of the bourgevis in- 
dustrialists and the working class pariics. 
The coup was, in origin, a feudal one, aid 
had it triumphed immediately, as its backers 
expected it to, it would doubtless simply have 
returned Spain to her traditional state of 
backwardness, dominated by the familiar 
trinity of generals, bishops and landowners, 
without the ideology of fascism. But the un- 
expectedly vigorous resistance of the Repub- 
lic, and the extent of Italian and German aid 
which this made necessary, forced Franco to 
give increasingly great influence to the 
fascist-type party, Falange. It is the fascist 
aspect of the regime, the taint of its associa- 
tion with Italy and Germany, which makes 
it unacceptable in the post-war community 
of nations, as is made clear in the Tripartite 
Declaration. When the war ended in the de- 
feat of Franco's former allies and his exclu- 





FRANCO 
“Now Is the Time for Spain te Depose Him” 


sion from the San Francisco Conference, it 
was hoped that his withdrawal would follow, 
and the Republieans reconstituted their Gov- 
ernment in exile in August, 1945, to show 
the world that in such an event, there would 
not be a political vacuum. But given the un- 
stable situation throughout the world at the 
time, England and the United States did not 
want a choice between a fascist-tainted 
regime under Franco and a liberal repud:'c 
with all the freedom which it would give to 
diverse and often extremist tendencies ti: a 
country unaccustomed to diseipline and re- 
straint in politieal aetivity. They feared that 
the latter alternative might lead to chavs 
and even civil war.-If one reads between the 
lines of the Tripartite Declaration, there is 
to be seen in it an invitation to the Spanish 
Army—strongly Monarchist in sentiment— 
to desert Franco and re-establish the tradi- 
tional regime, which, while it would not 
satisfy liberal aspirations, would have a less 
totalitarian character than the present one. 
* * * 


Ne Leans fer Franco 


Tue obstacle to the Anglo-American design 
is that Franco refuses to be eased out; hence 
the present stalemate. When it became evi- 
dent that he intended to remain in power at 
all costs, Washington tried for a while to 
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The Status of Franco Spain 


induce him to liberalize the regime himself, 
and the American Charge d’Affaires, Paul 
Culbertson, early this year held conversa- 
tions with Franco’s Foreign Minister, Martin 
Artajo, in which he said that Spain could 
not expect help from the United States until 
she took measures to relax her present totali- 
tarian set-up, both economic and _ political. 
Martin Artajo replied to the effect that 
“Spain had already gone as far in this direc- 
tion as possible, 

So Franco is not getting help from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and Washington is dis- 
couraging private banks in this country from 
making loans to Spain. Too different groups 
of Spanish bankers have come over in the 
past year in an attempt to get loans, and 
both have failed. 


* * 


Secialist-Monarchist Negotiations 


I; is a little-known but significant fact that 


the influential right-wing Socialist leader 
Indalecio Prieto (who is not a member of the 
Government-in-exile) and the Monarchist 
leader Gil Robles met last year under the 
auspices of Bevin at his office in London, and 
of Bidault at his office in Paris, to try to come 
to an understanding on the basis of the 
plebiscite idea embodied in that passage of 
the Tripartite Declaration which reads, “es- 
tablishment of an interim or caretaker gov- 
ernment under which the Spanish people 
may have an opportunity freely to determine 
the tvpe of government they wish to have...” 
The negotiations failed, partly because the 
more conservative wing of the Monarchist 
movement did not want to accept the plebi- 
scite. But they showed that the possibility of 
of a rapprochement between the Republicans 
and the more liberal Monarchists is not dis- 
counted by either group. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile itself did not take any part 
in the Prieto-Gil Robles negotiations, but 
adopted a wise policy of doing nothing which 
could hinder them. 
* * 


Spain and the Marshall Pian 


Spain has not been included in the Mar- 
shall Plan because a majority of the sixteen 
participating nations have expressed their 
unwillingness to have her join. In April, 
when Congress was rushing to complete ac- 
tion on the Plan, Representative O’Konski 
at the last minute introduced a rider to per- 
mit Spain to receive ERP aid, and this was 
approved by the House, but killed by the 
House-Senate conference immediately there- 
after, thus serving to call the world’s atten- 
tion to the Spanish question once more, and 
to underline the fact that Franco is still 
persona non grata in the international com- 
munity. The State Department stressed at 
the time that the deciding factor in the case 
was the attitude of the Marshall Pian nations 
themselves. 

Franco undoubtedly hoped that United 
States foreign policy would change in his 
favor after the presidential election in No- 
vember, but since an isolationist candidate 
has not been nominated on the Republican 
ticket, it would seem that this hope too has 
vanished. Now is the time for the powerful 
political and economic forces within Spain 
to depose the man, who, more than any other. 
is responsible for Spain’s misery. The United 
States must encourage and support such a 
development in every possible way. Liberals 
will rightly feel that just getting rid of 
Franco and Falange is not enough. But it is 
the first step. It should not be forgotten that 
under the corrupt, reactionary regime of 
Alfonso XIII it was possible to hold the 
municipal elections of 1931 which resulted 
in the triumph of thé Republic. A similar 
evolution will not be possible as long as 
Franco himself remains in power. 
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Kojansky Meets Kosenkina 


7 HEN M Oksana Kosen 
W kina, a teache of the chil- 
dren of Soviet representa- 

tive n the USA ought refuge on 
the farm of the Tolste Foundation 
she Nas taken fro that farm by 
Soviet Consul Lomakin and NKVD 
agents and imprisoned in the Con- 
ulate in New York. from which she 
leaped to freedor king death 
Before he umped out of the third 
tory window, Lomakin had issued 
a tatement Hi version later 
echoed by Molotoy vas that Mrs 
Kosenkina had been kidnapped by 
White Guard” Russians. The Soviet 
Consul stated that she was lured te 
a park bench by Dr. Kojansky; a 
limousine drove uy Leo Costelle 


and the chauffeur leapt out, drugged 


and took 
Viadimis 


her, threw her into the car 


her to the apartment of 


Zenzinoyv and thence to the Tolstoy 
farm, from which he. Lomaktin. res- 
cued het 

Mr Kosenkini ofte her dra- 
matic escape. via the vindow aid 
that under threats he had been 
forced to confirm this tale, but that 
it is false. The only truth in it is 
that Dr. Kojansky actually did meet 
Mrs. Kosenkina on a park bench 
On August 18 Zenzinov finally dis- 
covered the addre of this Dr. Ko- 
jansky and made an appointment 
for the following day He asked 
The New Leader to send a repre- 


sentative, and Peter Hoguet, who had 


served a writ of habeas corpus on 


Lomakin, accompanied us 


Greeting Dr. Kojansky 


a chemist, 


Zenzinov remarked jokingly, “Well, 
I am glad at last to meet my col- 
laborator in the international kid- 


napping ring. 1 thought for the past 


three weeks that vou were a mythi- 
cal character existing only in the 
minds of Lomakin and Molotov.” 


Dr. Kojansky replied that he had 
been waiting all that time, not only 
to meet Zenzinov, but the FBI and 
the New York police. He had been 
perfectly willing to relate the facts 
about his brief contact with Oksana 
Stepanova, as he had the 
Soviet teacher 


known 


“I even prepared a statement,” he 
said, producing it. “But I want to 
give it to the FBI before I give it to 
the press. Why don't they show up?” 

The first Kojansky knew about the 
case was when he read about it in 
the New York Times on August 1. 
He was upset and consulted a friend 
who is a lawyer. “Should I go to 
the FBI?” he asked. “If they do not 
come to you, should not go to 
them,” he 


you 
was advised 
“But I want to gx 
“Go ahead 
“No, that 
were running away 


on vacation.” 


though I 
l am guilty of 
nothing, and I want to clear my rep- 
utation.” 


will look 


So Kojanskv waited—in vain. He 
said that he had own impatient, 
and would tell us his story, for the 
first time This is it 


On July 25 the chemist sat 


on a bench near the 
Sailors Monument. on 


down 
Soldiers and 


Riverside 


Drive in the evening of a hot day. 
Two women and a child appeared 
and sat down on the same bench, 
and began talking Russian. Present- 
ly they disappeared. On July 27 he 
was sitting on the same bench and 
one of the two women sat down 
again. He said to he: Pardon me, 
madame, but aren't vou one of the 


Russian ladies who were sitting here 
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day before vesterday talking Rus- 
Sian? 

She said ve and he commented 
that her Russian unusually 
fluent and her diction perfect. “De 
you speak Russian?” she asked. He 
told her that he had come to this 
country 34° vear age from the 
Ukraine, and was alwavs glad te 
meet someone who could tell hin 
omething about “the old country 

As they talked. Kojansky noticed 
that she seemed distraught, glancing 
over her shoulder nervously Her 
face was perspiting with the heat 
and he suggested that thev get < 
cold dring at a drug store She an- 
wered in alarn No. 1 am always 
watcl ed.’ He laughec Nonsense 
This is America 

Presently she aske« here he 
lived. He replied In this block, 
She asked if they could not po there 
and talk and have a drink of water 
They did so, and she talked more 
freely, but did not criticize Soviet 
Russia. She praised the voung Soviet 
fllers who had prevented the Liuft- 
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watle from destroving Moscow. She 


said her diction was good because 


she was a teacher. She commented 
that America is a wonderful country 
und she would like to remain here, 
but was scheduled to sail on July 31. 
As she departed, he 
that he would like to talk 


invited 


suggested 
with her 
to a Russian 


again, and her 


supper in his apartment. She agreed 
and he wrote his name and address 
for her. On July 29 Mrs. Kosenkina 
9 P. M. She 


partake of the food he had prepared. 


arrived at refused to 


and refused a glass of wine She 
seemed wrought up frightened. 
After some casual conversation the 
Soviet. teacher declared. “I want to 
stay in America. What is vour ad- 
vice?” 


is a little late for 
You say all 
Why 


in ad- 


He answered, “It 
you to ask 
your baggage is on the pier. 


my advice 


didn’t you plan and prepare 
vance? Sit down 
eat and have a drink and relax.” 
“You 
exclaimed. “I don’t want your help.” 


It is too late now 


are not a serious man.” she 


She 
saying goodbye. 
Kojansky saw of her. 
Jater he read the Lomakin 
that he had been one of the 
nappers” of Mrs. Kosenkina. 


he wondered. 
kina left it in her handbag and it 
was 
Molotov spell my name ‘Korzhinsky’ 
in his statement of August 12? Mav- 


pressure. 
the truth, she may have concocted 
this story about how I and the 
whose name Molotov spelled 
telyo had pursued, drugged and kid- 
napped her. 


doesn’t the FBI find him?” 


Kojansky 
FBI that he was willing to give then 
the facts. 
facts are exactly as he related then 
to Zenzinov, Hoguet and myself on 
August 19. 
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without 
last 


rushed from: the 
That was the 
Three 


room 


davs 
charge 
“kid- 


“How did Lomakin get my name?” 
“Maybe Mrs. Kosen- 


searched. But if so why did 


she told them about under 


Fearing death if she told 


me 


man 
Kos- 


Now I wonder if there 


any such person. If so. why 


As we departed, we assured Di 
that we would tell the 
I feel 


certain that the 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
And Hans Wallenberg | 


By Julius Epstein 


Author of The Nonsense of Autarchy. and other books 


HE appointment of Hans Wallen- 
T berg, former editor fo the Amer- 
ican-licensed Neue Zeitung, in 
Munich, to a high administrative posi- 
tion with the Voice of 


America is im- 


minent. Wallenberg is already acting 
as an adviser to the chief of the Voice’s 
New York office. Therefore it is proper 
to examine Wallenberg’s political fit- 
ness for the job 

Davis, then head of the 


Office of War Information, who, before 


It was Elme1 


a Congressional Committee, when 


asked how he could recognize a fellow- 
traveler, made this statement: 

“We feel that the test of a Communist 
August 22, 
1939, when Germany and Russia signed 
their treaty, and June 22, 1941, when 
Germany attacked We feel 
that there were a good.many people 
who may have been more or Jess sym- 
pathetic in some degree with Com- 
munism before that time in the years 
when the Communists were the chief 
advocates of colleviice security, but 
if those people immediately turned 
against the Communists line and were 
against them during the subsequent 
year and ten months when the Com- 
munists were in favor of neutrality in 
Europe and were against the war both 
in Europe and in this country, then we 
feel that they have established the fact 
that they are not members of the Com- 
munist Party and not followers of the 
Communist Party 


is his behavior between 


Russia. 


line 
To see whether Mr. Wallenberg can 


meet Elmer Davis’ test. we only need 


to look at his behaviar during that 
critical period 

Did Mi. Wallenberg mmediately 
turn against the Communists line on 
August 22, 1939. and was he against 
them during the subsequent year and 
ten months?” Did Mr. Wallenberg 
“definitely oppose the policy of the 


party?” Had he ever have “to take a lot 
of hammering” from the Communists be- 
cause of any opposition to their Stalin- 


Hitler alliance? What does Mr. Wellen- 


berg’s record show? 
Hans Wallenberg was. in 1939 
1940, the Executive Secretary of 


and 


the 


well-known Communist front organiz- 


ation, 
Association, a branch of Stalin’s 
eign Office. 

When on September 1, 


1939, 


the German American Writers 
For- 


World 


War II broke out, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the GAWA sent out a declara- 
tion to be published in the American 
press in which Hitler was accused of 
instigating war; no mention was made 


of Stalin without whose aid World 
War II would not have broken out. 
This mendacious declaration had been 
concocted by the members of the 
executive committee, including the 
executive secretary Hans Wallenberg. 
Moreover, the declaration had been 


sent out without convening the General 
Assembly to decide upon this impor- 


the 
members of 


This caused 
some 


tant declaration. 
dignation of 


in- 
the 


GAWA who asked for the immediate 
convocation of the General Assembly. 


At their insistence, the General 
sembly took place on September 


As- 


30, 


and October 7, 1939. Three similar mo- 
tions by Dr. Rudolf Brandl, Gerhart 
Seger and Julius Epstein were made, 
the mildest of them by Gerhart Seger, 
Editor of the New York Neue Volks- 
zeitung, who asked for a new declara- 


tion of intentions which 
tain the simple statement that the 


was to 


con- 


at- 


titude of the GAWA henceforth should 


be based “upon equal opposition 
every dictatorship irrespective of 
political color.” 

= * 


to 
its 


Tue officers of the German American 


Writers Association including its 
ecutive secretary, Mr. Wallenberg, 


ex- 


nad 


promised Mr. Seger to present this mo- 


tion as that of the whole Board 
Directors, thus making its passing 
the assembly more likely. When 
Wallenberg and the officers 
that Mr. Seger was not present at 
General Assembly. they 

cided to violate the clear 
they had concluded with 


quickly 


Mr 


of 
by 


Mr. 
realized 


the 
de- 


agreement 
Seger. 


The chairman of the General Assembly, 
the Communist writer Oskar Maria 
Graf, not only presented the motion as 
Seger’s motion but did it in a way 
clearly indicating that neither he nor 
the other members of the board of 
directors wanted Seger’s motion to be 
passed. When it came to a 
Seger’s motion, 35 of the 50 members 
present voted against it. eight in its 
favor and seven abstained. This result 
clearly showed the _  fellow-traveler 
character of the majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


vote on 


When the writer of this article, to- 
gether with Dr. Rudolf Brandl. pleaded 
in both sessions of the General As- 
sembly on September 30, and October 
7, 1939, to condemn not only Hitler but 
also his accomplice Stalin nad 
just shared the Polish spoils with the 
Nazis, all present officers of the GAWA, 
including Mr. Wallenberg. together 
with the majority of the attendants 
went white with rage and again suc- 
cessfully opposed the passing of any 
anti-Stalinist resolution. Therefore. the 
whole, though small, opposition. left 
the meeting and the organization 


whe 


The GAWA was the American branch 
of the Schutzverein Deutscher Schrift- 
steller and closely connected with the 
latter’s Paris office. About the same 
time the Paris office was dissolved by 


order of the Seine Tribunal because 4 


thorough investigation of its files had 
proved that the organization was @ 
Soviet agency. Further details are 


given in the pamphlet That Good Old 
Fool Uncle Sam by Rudolt Brand! 


Since it is a well-established fact 
that Mr. Wallenberg vigorously deé- 


fended the 100 percent Communi 
icy of the GAWA, no doubts about his 
political point of view at that time ca 





be entertained. As far as I know. Mr. 
Wallenberg has never since } ay 


repudiated his defense of Stalinist pol 


icies. Therefore his appointment 1° 
any position with the Voice of Americé 
would be detrimental to the work of 


that agency as envisaged by the | resent 
Congress. 
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® It no longer has to be noted that 
the frontal political battle against 
totalitarianism needs to be accom- 
panied by a direct onslaught against 
the concomitants of dictatorial pro- 
grams. Among the by no means 
subsidiary problems are those of rac- 
ial, religious and ethnic discrimina- 
tion. For the past several months, 
The New Leader has published a con- 
tinuing series of articles on race re- 
lations in the United States by a 
number of nationally-known author- 
ities in the field. Anti-Semitism has 
been a recurrent subject for discus- 
sion and analysis in these pages. 
But the current series by George J. 
Mintzer ranks among the most ex- 
tensive coverage in significant terms 
ever published by any American 
publication. The author is eminently 
qualified to deal with the problems 
of domestic and international anti- 
Semitism as indicated by his previ- 
ous professional experience—and as 
the high level of his articles testify. 
Mr. Mintzer was formerly Chief 
Assistant U.S. Attorney General. He 
is counsel to the American Jewish 
Committee, impartial chairman for 
the underwear, knitgoods and chil- 
dren’s wear industries; he has also 
served as a member of the NY State 
University Commission. This article 
is the fourth and last in Mr. Mintz- 
ers series. 








_ on aati 
rWAHE decline of the organized anti- 
| Semitic movement in the United 
Stat set in after Pearl Harbor. 

| rerman Embassv and consulates 


hut. Throughout the war, Gov- 
les were on the 





" » counteract efforts to divide and 
unitv of o citizenry for 
‘fense of oul country Conse- 
ctivi t K lo cover 
of their pe I berty and 
DV the 
Go nent for conspiracy to commit 
se n, including George Deatherage, 
G 1 Winrod, Edward James Smythe, 
El th Dilling and Eugene Sanctu- 
4 ortunately the case ended in 
4 il with the sudde death of the 
DI ling idge and the indictment 
Va ntually dismisse f< lack of 
pro "I 
mnically, the defeat of the forces of 
yn the battlefield of Europe 
heralded a resurgence of organized 
anti-Semitic activity at home. as public 
tensio ‘laxed with the passing of the 
Crisis, and anti-Semitic activists felt 
tha I could safely resume opera- 

) 

I American Nationalist Party, or- 
ganized early in 1945, attracted many 
activists because of its program and its 
structure, which was based on units of 


ten on the leadership principle. By 


mid-year, however, the Scripps-Howard 


Syndicate exposed the entire project in 


4. Organized Anti-Semitism 





blistering articles, 


anti-Semites de- 
was at hand to 
resume street-meetings, which had been 
cities during the 
an obscure spot in 
Queens County, 
proving-ground, 


attending this street-meet- 





The — 
Postwar 


Ebb 


By George J. Mintzer 


platform. He sevved a one-year sen- 
tence, the others, six months apiece. 


Tue postwar vise in organized anti- 
Semitic activity, however, nowhere ap- 
proximated that of pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. Today anti-Semitic organiza- 
tions have reached their lowest ebb. 
despite the fact that the opinion polls 
of recent years tadicate no diminution 
in anti-Semitic prejudice among. the 
population. The priacipal contributing 
factov to this sharp decline in activity 
seems to be the fact that full employ- 
ment has removed much of the popula 


sense of insecurity, with its attendant 


need of 9 scapegoat. Experience indi- 
cates that the anti-Semitic movement 
in the United States cannot thrive on 
race-hatred alone. It has always been 
necessary to celate anti-Semitism with 
conor ‘rtses ov with the exploita- 
tion of some such burning issue as war 
x” neutcalt Anti-Semites today are 


attempting to exploit the popular hatred 


Bae 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Jews—Christians, Negroes—Whites, Americans 


of Communism by identifying that 
movement as Jewish 


Some impetus to renewed anti-Sem- 
itic activity is attributable to George 
W. Armstrong, an octogenarian mil- 
lionaire, who last year publicly an- 
nounced that he would donate half of 
his fortune to a trust fund to further 
his virulent brand of anti-Semitism. 
General George Van Horn Moseley is 
reported to have been appointed a 
trustee of one of his “foundations.” 
How much of the Armstrong largesse 
has found its way to the pockets of 
domestic hatemongers is not ascertain- 
able. Certain it is that the expectation 
of financial favors to come has proved 
a potent incentive 


Tue present tenuous state of the anti- 
Semitic movement should not, however, 
induce an illusion of security. Activists, 
aware of their present failure to attract 
attendance at meetings, are placing 
greater stress upon the dissemination 
of anti-Semitic literature, and have in- 
filtrated into legitimate anti-Commu- 
nist movements in order to spread their 
poison, even asCommunists have seeped 
into eminently respectable liberal move- 
ments. Also, as we have pointed out in 
our articles on the international anti- 
Semitic conspiracy, a lively interchange 
of information, literature, techniques 
and plans for coordination is now in 
progress between the propagandists 
abroad and those in this country. Should 
a depression arrive is many fear — 
the social and economic maladjustment 
might very well provide a fertile field 
for hate-activity, which our native ac- 
tivists are more than ready to exploit, 





The American ideal of equality, 
justice and fair-play . constitute. our 
greatest det ig st those who 
would divide u To strengthen this 
bulwark, there must be an ever greater 
awareness on the part of all Americans 
to the dangers of racial and religious 
discrimination The problem of one 
minority is inextricably bound up with 
that of any other, and the problems of 
all of them are turn, bound up with 


the destiny of the nation as a whole. 

Much progress in race relations has 
recently been made. FEPC laws have 
been enacted in many states, and New 
York has adopted a Fair Educational 
Practices Act which guarantees equal 
opportunity of education to all persons 
regardless of race. creed or color. The 
report and recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
while not vet implemented by legisla- 
tion, constitute another newly-lit beacon 
of equality, as does the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
declaring that restrictions on realty 
which discriminate on racial and re- 
ligious grounds are no longer enforce- 
able. 

Prejudices against many groups 
within our borders persist; but the 
many signs about us of are-awakened 
national conscience confirm our faith 
that the poison of hatred cannot prevail 
against the ideal we call America. 











An Editorial— 








On Helping Russians Escape 


torially “why does Washington 


ot ws Da y Worker of Aug 23 asks 


permit the operation on our soil 


of a le network of pro-Tzarist, pro- 
war intrigue whose goal is admittedly 
the fomenting of a war between the 
USA and the USSR The editorial 
accuses the three Soviet teachers who 
“cho freedom” of deserting to enter 
“the lucrative trade of stooging for the 
Un-A can Committee” and for this 
all pro-war White Russian” 
Seen 

The Daily Worker goes on to demand 
an ylanation of the relationship of 
anti-Communist Americans to these 
anti-Soviet Russians who aided Ko- 
*0Kina and the Samarins Can it be 


Coincidence that info the limelight of 





_AvGusT 28, 1948 


- would welcome the 
investigation and ex- 


capable of making a proper 
judging by its procedure 


knew: what Tzarist cells looked like 
from the inside 

The charge that the Soviet: teachers 
who sought asylum are being well-paid 
is also ludicrous. [t is true enough that 
America will offer them far bette 
opportunities to mdke a decent living 
as well as freedom, but like all to whom 
such chances ace offered, they will have 
to work, and very few of the thousands 
who. have escaped Soviet tyranny have 
found the adjustment easy. Only a 
few have succeeded in making a living 
by writing about their experiences as 
Soviet slaves 

The anti-Communist Americans who 
have helped these Russians to escape 
have also helped Germans to escape 
from Hitlerism in the past, as well as 
Spaniards fleeing from Franco, and 
other refugees. As the Kosenkina- 
Samaria episode proves, there is grow- 


ing need of an organization to aid all 
such refugees. The New York Times 
quotes an expert estimate that there 
have been 500,000 Soviet citizens who 
have sought shelter since the war’s end 
in democratic countries. They need 
help. ,Zenzinov and others who have 
aided a few deserve the utmost praise 
for their courage and self-sacrifice and 
dedication to democracy. But they can- 
not meet the need alone, and they have 
no “network.” 

The existence on American soil of 
anti-Soviet Russian-Americans willing 
to extend a welcome to other Russians 
escaping from the Soviet “paradise” is 
a cause for rejoicing. But the existence 
on American soil of an NKVD operat- 
ing in its usual brutal manner with the 
connivance of its Fifth Column, the 
Communist Party—that has indeed be- 
come intolerable 





s « tion, gave up their business to devote 
The Coming Elections themselves entirely to government, in 
order to pull us out of economic havoc. 
Later they put their own interests 
aside to work in government in crder 
to win a war, a war that their own 


. & 
sons were fighting. 
Let us not repeat the errors of my 


generation. Instead of “Take care of 
number one,” I propose this phrase 


“Be an active, living part of the times.” 
Do a good job and attain success 
in your chosen field—yes, definitely. 


Be self-reliant—yes. But self sufficient, 
self-centered, self-loving—no, not that. 
Become an active part of the times; 


become a part of your government: be 
(@) B ag id ri at least a part-time civil servant 
What I é , that? Surely 


do mean by 





I don’t mean that every man and 





> x ’ eye . ’ c wh : as 
Py David E, Lilienthal woman to whom. this country } 
given the high privilege of a college 
@ The. fal ' f a of all numbers would be prosperity education, and who has the qualifica- 
‘ The. Neu a" yom - porn and happiness all round. And it would tions, should actually spend a part of 
ee on extensive Sere © artic _ bring an end to poverty, not only in his life in some form of public service? 
Covering the cleciton ip tcnaiptin a the United States but everywhere else That is exactly what I am proposing. 
date, the platforms of the parties, fan li eceeaea . a 
the candidates, etc. In this first ar- le ela) wien ae eas ae 
ticle, David Lilienthal presents an are some who would say the philos- I URGE that, in the next three dec- 


overall introduction by focusing on 


























ophy was doomed to failure because it ades, every educated person who is 
the needed role of citizens in Amer- contravened moral law since it glori- qualified to do so set aside a number 
ican politics as active participants. fied selfishnes that its failure was of years for service in the legislative 
Mr. Lilienthal is chairman of the foretold by the teachings of the Bible. or executive branches of his local, 
US Atomic Energy Commission. Ar- But judged by the merciless test of state, or federal government—and that 
ticles in this series will cover: minor- esult a prostrating depression fol- as nearly as possible this be full-time 
ity problems, the price and wage pic- lowed by a terrible wat it was soon service. 
ture, labor legislation, public power made clear that the philosophy of my I am proposing a widespread rota- 
development and conservation, tax generation was tragically in error. tion of the not-too-pleasant duties of 
legislation, foreign policy and other In those days our own careers were the public service. And I do not mean 
pReses of the general probiom. wwe what counted. Why in the world should merely part-time or “dollar-a-yeur” 
week, we shall print Max Danish’s Eiaiites : ee service alone. 
“Labor and the Election.” The pres- ee Sen See et eee te ae : 

. : ciate with a bunch of politicos on the I propose that, out of the best and 
ent article is adapted from a recent ‘ : 
ikeien te tin antes. city council, or in the state legislature, most productive years of each man’s 

. _y or in Congress? We would have asked, life, he carve a segment in which he 

in some indignation What sense does puts his private career aside to serve 

ODAY a democracy is exuberant- it make for a fine physician to bother his community and his country, and 

ly devoting itself to selecting a with veterans’ hospitals, or a distin- thereby to serve his children, his 

new President and Representa- guished scientist or engineer to bother neighbors, his fellow men, and_ the 
Ries trying to give special equality to a cause of freedom. 

It is a lively and dramatie picture, government research laboratory, or a Today, our concept of what con- 
but what does it mean for the future rising young business executive t stitutes a decent society, our ideas of 
of self-government? Are such spo- bring modern ideas of management self-government, are targets of the 
radic manifestations of interest enough into public works?” That just wouldn't fury of extremism, of fanaticism, both 
to ensure good government? Clearly have made sense abroad and at home. The threat is not 
not. Our future a ation ill rot Well, we were sensible, all right, we one that military force can remove 
be determined by a few hectic eek: of the twenties. Government wasn’t or from which it alone can protect us 
at =» woliti "i » ‘fr he important, we thought, and by the ae ie th a; outain at: a Geer anata! 
part that a tie nolitical time we found out that ve were wrong, or a few years’ duration: we face. I 
ae , it was very late indee ine a as mae ahatl : : 

ear, a adecade, more probdabDiv a fen 

When ) e tic uated Whe n depression and war came, arts eration, of continued tension 
from college the twentie e had of self-government, the whole process This period will not only call for 
our own 4} bout personal of government that had seemed so ir- steadfastness and faith, but for great 
and pu ‘ Take care of num relevant, so inconsequential to us who skills in self-government. In_ these 
ber one thought we had found the golden way, circumstances we must summon all of 

The idea wi ple. it seemed em became suddenly the center of our our talents for citizenship, for self- 
inently sensible f evervone devoted greatest concern government, for public service as we 
himself to h n succe f everyone Many of our leading citizens, who chart our course through these dark 
took care of numbe one hv ob- had never before given a thought to waters 
viously the i total of the uccess government except as a minor irrita- 3y whom will the public services be 
TOTTI HVSUMUTROUDLUVOOUALOOUUAAAOULLOEOOLESOOUHALEOONANELA PLL LLL 
= An Editorial— 

r was Dostoyevsky's belief that in most cases amount to pin money of -livelihood after their return to 

the criminal eeks his own Said one official oo felt that we the outside world, these officials 

punishment. And certainly the couldn't very well let our boys in seem grieved. One sobbed that 

ealy aenulne war to ledividual te< prson make more money than the therapeutic programs were develop- 
poor taxpayers on the outside. S« ing into individual businesses. In 
demption is the desire for redemp- we curtailed the hobby shop and other words whe he fr »f the 
p an er words when the fruit of th 
tion. These somewhat somber reflec- similar work, and passed the ruling program began to appear, when it 
tions were aroused by a disconcert- about creative work.” The prisoners began to succeed, the bureaucrats 
ing news story about rather vin- can, within the bounds of their re- were scandalized. : 
dictive behavior on the part of the creaiton time, continue the work Rehabilitation is a subject of majo E 
Stew Jeveey Besestenent of leatite- but they can’t sell it importance. It is connected with in 
a ia ced. As every student in a social work dividual redemption. In small focus 
course would be able to teach the as in this prison, in larger focus, as 
The unlearned gentlemen of the officials, aspirations are related t in the world of every man’s soul 
New Jersev ency have decided to achievement—the levels of aspiré the principles remain the same. By = 
prohibit the sale of creative products tion are intimately bound with what turning the matter into one of the 2 
E i ertoum This included salable one has achieved, the obstacles t« economics of competition, by dis- 
further achievement, the horizons missing the developed skills which 3 
= vriling andicralts, et some ol that still seem attainable. The crea- were bringing their own rewards 
= the prisoners were developing them- tive person requires an_ active we think that the officials of New 
= elve ufficiently even within the audience—he must. Instead of being Jersey have performed a di 
= valls of their prisons to make a dent gratified that these activities seemed disservice to their state, and to the 
on the outside commercial world, likely to rehabilitate a number of “poor taxpayer,” whom we are cer- 
One inmate, Edwin J. Becker, earn prisoners by outfitting them with tain would rather cheer rehabil- 
ed $35,000 by writing during his two new skills which could both engross itated men then support perpetual 
= years in prison Earnings, however, them and furnish them with a means criminals. 
= 
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Depends On How You Look At It 
Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


manned? By mediocre persons ind by 
hacks? Or by our very ablest citizens? 
I say it must be the latter, and it is for 
that reason I make this proposal of a 
“citizen universal public service 

Let us remember with pride that in 
the early formative years of the Re- 
public, full-time public service, though 
at least as distasteful as that of today, 
was not thought beneath the talents 
or the dignity of the ablest and most 
successful of men. By any measure 
Mr. Washington and Mr. Jefferson 
were not the least able citizens of 
Virginia. 

The maintenance of peace—or atomic 
warfare? Is that important to us as 
individuals? To our children? 

Business stability—or depression? Is 
that important: I mean important te 
each individual? 

Sensible taxation and fiscal policies 
—or the kind that bankrupt us’ Im- 
portant? 

World trade—or a contracting €co- 
nomic isolation? Scientific progress, 
outdistancing the world, or the ham- 
stringing of scientific enterprise? Pub- 
lic education on a flourishing basis. or 
in a state of collapse? 

Are these things importzar 
generation of youth? 


t to this 


They are indeed. And by and large 
most of these questions are dete ned 
the course laid out, by men in public 
service. They had better be the best 
men and women we have. since these 
are among the most important ques- 
tions we have. 

I’m not urging that evervone pursue 
public service, in some form, as 2@ life 


career. Not at all. 
What I urge is a fluid kind of 


service, in which men and wome: move 
from private life into public service 
for a period of years, and then back 


to private life. 

Thus there will be an almost ideal 
situation, as I see it, in this. For on 
their return to private life, these l- 
zens will be experienced in first-hand 
knowledge of public affairs and of the 
special difficulties that beset the publi¢ 
servants whose judgment will be et 
riched by recent experience in the dey- 
to-day problems of private affairs 


Such a plan has a number of @- 
vantages to the country. The proposél 
also has in it an element of common 


fairness. It seems to me only right 
that the grim and disagreeable tasks 
which so often are the lot of the re 


sponsible public servant should not b€ 
exacted of him for an indefinite peri0¢ 
but should be rotated among al! wh 
have an equal stake in these grave 
issues. 


There are these days mar g 206 
predictions about the future. I do M 
share this gloom 


Of course, no man can m1 i 
hazards of the gathering sto! 
to see that troubled days 
lie ahead. But I believe there }§ ° 
good chance that we shall increasing'Y 
apply, in our daily affairs and puoh™ 
policies, the moral precepts and ethice 
thous 


standards which mankind ov 
sands of years has learned 
pain. I firmly believe that this ge" 
tion intends to be and must beco 
active living part of its times 
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@ One of the best focal points fer 
an analysis of what happened in 
Czechoslavakia during the recent 
Stalinist coup is furnished by Zdenek 
Fierlinger’s career. It is a record of 
opportunism, of moral cynicism—but 
it is a key to our age. In this close- 
up, Karel Marvan throws the spot- 
light on Fierlinger and tries to de- 
duce the specific lessons that antfi- 
totalitarians can learn from an anal- 
ysis of his career. The author con- 
tributes articles frequently to The 
New Leader on political occurrences 
in Czechoslovakia. His knowledge of 
that country is based on intimate 
first-hand experience of many years 


as a resident of that couniry. 
X aa 


HEN.. in the. fall of 1938, 
W ior after Munich, the news 
broke that a man by the name 


of Emil Hacha was about to become 
the President of Czechoslovakia, the 





population of that country was puzzled. 
Nobody knew this name and even 
newspapermen had to look it up. To 
add the name of a political non-entity 
to those of Thomas Masaryk and Edu- 
ard Benes was, to say the least, a little 
funny, and the country realized rather 
soon that this addition had been made 
by the new overlords in Berlin who 
picked Emil Hacha because they con- 
sidered him the most cooperative yes- 
man they could find 


When, in May, 1945, Czechoslovakia 
learned that a man by the name of 
Zdenek Fierlinger had been appointed 
its Prime Minister it was less puzzled 
than in the case of Hacha, but puzzled 
it was. Most people knew that Fier- 
linger was a diplomat of long standing 


and that his last position was that of 


Ambassador to Moscow It took them 
a little longer to realize that even 
this man was picked by a_ foreign 
Power, this time Russia. for the same 
reason as Hacha had been selected 
seven years earlier. The unchanged 
situation of Czechoslovakia in a chang- 
ng world mirrored bv this slightly 
monotonous repetition 


rather unfavorable 
United States. He has 


“mousy” and “slimy”, a 


Fierlinger had a 
press in the 
been called 
Quisling and a traitor, pictured as a 
man of sinister designs. mean, ruthless, 
and dangerous. As Quisling’s name 
chosen to denote a new type of 
political opportunist, a New York daily 
paper recently prophesied that, after 
Czechoslovakia, several more countries 


was 


’ Thus the world 
renown achieved finally by this am- 
bitlous man is not entirely 


will be ‘fierlingerized 


pleasing 


to him 
Of all his European colleagues, Fier- 
linger probably the least colorful. 


He is of middle height, 
rather 


looks usually 
strikingly 
manners, 


gloomy, is always 


restrained in appearance 
Festures and talk and 
#t pains to look 


seems iW be 
Hardly 
#“nyone ever saw him laugh without 
restraint. Even his smile is unpleasant. 


dignified. 


It apparently has to break down sev- 
eral barriers established by self- 


control. Caesar's words on Cassius fit 
‘um perfectly. He “thinks too much”, 
ne “reads (and writes) much”, he “is 
@ great observer and he “likes no 
pt Moreover, he has few friends, 

I ind neither has he any passions 
4 neither smokes nor drinks nor plays 
card His behavior condescending. 
Being ba ically shy, when faced by 
People he has the air of artific ial cor- 
“laity which frightens sit iple people 
“nd provides those w ith more psycho- 
logical insight with a clue to his com- 


plex Personality. 
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He is certainly a man of more than 
average intellectual abilities. To dis- 
miss him, as many do. merely as an 
over-ambitious opportunist seeking a 
eareer to which he is -not entitled by 
his background is not entirely just. 
This unfavorable appraisal is at least 
partly caused by his poor literary gifts. 
His books are as unreadable as his 
handwriting is illegible. For this 
reason, he is practically unknown as 
an author though he half a 
dozen books and hundreds of articles. 
In his writings, as well as in talks and 
even in casual conversation, he is 
always on guard and careful not to 
say too much. This more often than 
not amounts to saying nothing at all. 
Even his more or less enthusiastic 
writings on the Soviet Union are 
tainted by a slightly apologetic under- 
tone as if he felt a little embarrassed 
and on the defensive. Among his books 
are: Democracy aid the National 
Question (1931), The Soviet Union on 
a New Way (1932), Labor and Capital 
(1934), New Ways of Economic 
Thought (1937), The Present War as 
a Social Crisis (1940), and Twenty 
Years in the Service of the Republic 
(1947). These books are practically 
unknown in Czechoslovakia. partly be- 
cause of the author's awkward style, 


wrote 
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A Symbol of His Age 


By Karel Marvan 


ever, Fierlinger, his next-door neigh- 
bor, says he does not know Benes’ 
current opinion on one of the most im- 
portant questions with which this book 
deals. Considering Fierlingers’ secre- 
tiveness, this means that he 
his readers to know that he is now out 
of touch with Benes. 

The mutual relation of these two 
men puzzled many people for a long 
time. Benes was time’ and 
warned not to trust Fierlinger but he 
always stuck with him. Today, how- 
ever, most people who are supposed to 
know the situation from inside agree 
that Fierlinger, eager for the Presi- 
decy, was out to liquidate Benes. There 
is no doubt that the Russian question 
was the real issue on which these close 
friends drifted apart. This may be 
puzzling to those who considered Benes 
as much in favor of collaboration with 
Moscow as Fierlinger. The fact is. 
however, that Fierlinger himself was 
instrumental in forcing this collabora- 
tion on Benes. In the fateful years 
after Munich, when Fierlinger, disap- 
pointed and infuriated by the failure 
of the West to protect Czechoslovakia, 
looked for a new orientation, there 
must have been a moment or a period 
when he realized the 
choose between Stalin and 


wants 


again 


necessity 10 


Benes 





KEEPER OF THE TOLL 


partly because of his obvious secre- 
tiveness. A nation educated by the 
political writings of Thomas Masaryk 
who movingly and forcefully expressed 
and restated old Czechoslovak tradi- 
tions and aims, turned from 
the carefully edited and calculated 
compositions of this politica] strategist. 


away 


» + . 


ZDENEK FIERLINGER was born in 
1891 at Olomouc, a town in 
Moravia, a province of the Austrian 
Empire at that time. His father taught 
languages at a German _ highschool. 
After finishing his studies at the Gym- 
nasium and a commercial school, he 
went, in 1911, to Russia where he 
worked as a clerk. In 1914 he was 
among the first to join the Czecho- 
slovak Legion in which he later be- 
came a Colonel. His persona] gallantry 
is undisputed. In 1917 he came on 
a military mission to the USA and 
from there to Paris where he estab- 
lished a commercial mission. In 1918 
he joined the Foreign Office at Prague 
and became successively Czechoslovak 


small 


Envoy and later Ambassador to the 
Hague, Bucharest, Washington, Berne, 
Vienna, and Moscow. He became ever 
closer to Benes and was eventually 
considered his most intimate friend. 
They built adjacent country houses in 
Sezimovo Usti where Benes is now 
in retirement. In his last book, how- 


Whether he made his choice for the 
sake of his personal career or for the 
sake of his country is hard to say if 
one wants to remain objective. 

It is true that Fierlinger, who went 
to Russia for the first time when he 
was just twenty, was fascinated by 
that country .and its people. It is a'so 
true that he was a member of the 
Social Democratic Party for all his 
adult life. On the other hand, he did 
not get along very well with it. In 
the years of 1936-1937 which he spent 
in Prague he tried hard to get the 
backing of his party for appointment 
as Minister of Finance but he did not 
succeed since the party itself was not 
exactly enthusiastic about his ambi- 
tions, his doctrinaire views, and _ his 
personality. This may at least partly 
explain his recent readiness to merge 
his party with the Communist Party 
which practically means its abolition 

Thus, when he left, late in 1937, for 
Moscow, returning to his diplomatic 
career after his ambition to become 
a member of the Government was 
crushed, he was rather disappointed 
and embittered. But greater disap- 
pointments were in store for him. In 
spite of his admiration for Russia, he 
was a Westerner. He speaks English 
and French as fluently as Russian. He 
was probably as amazed and shocked 
as the rest of his nation by th2 betrayal 
at Munich. The big difference was that 
he observed the Munich pa t and its 
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aftermath from Moscow, living in a 
country that had captivated his feel- 
ings twenty years before. While Benes 
went into exile to London, Fierlinger 
remained in exile in Moscow. 


There is no doubt that he came te 
terms with the Kremlin, even pre- 
pared to part with Benes if necessary. 
There is no doubt, either, that the 
Kremlin considered him even in those 
early years for a much bigger role. 
When Stalin asked Fierlinger to hand 
over the Czechoslovak Embassy to the 
Envoy of “free” Slovakia which Moscow 
recognized early in 1940, and to leave 
Russia, Fierlinger obeyed and went fog, 
a short time to London. Even there, 
he firmly and consistently defended 
Moscow’s policy. While the Commu- 
nist press all over the world declared 
that it was Benes who recalled Fier- 
linger from Moscow, Fierlinger kept 
quiet. He returned to Moscow after 
the Russian-German war started, again 
as Ambassador. Several years later, 
when the Czechoslovak Government- 
in-Exile in London, headed by Benes, 
unanimously decided to recall him 
from Moscow since at that time it was 
already obvious that he took orders 
from the Kremlin, Fierlinger refused, 
and even then the situation was ale 
ready such that there was nothing the 
Government, including Benes, could do 
about it. Backed by Moscow, Fier- 
jinger was too powerful to be forced 
to take orders from his own Governe 
ment. 


Tue rest is history, and what re- 
mains to be said are a few words 
about the atmosphere in which such 
men grow big and such things happen. 
Fierlinger is, no shrewd 
careerist, always on the alert to seize 
cpportunities offered. As long as the 


doubt, a 


West seemed to offer them, he re= 
mained a “Westerner.” When, at Mune 
ich, the West turned its back on the 
yest of Europe, Fierlinger became as 
rritated, confused, desperate, and dis- 
appointed as tens of millions of ore 
dinary people in those parts of Europe, 
And when Moscow stretched out its 
hand to him, he grasped it eagerly and 
enthusiastically, the more so since this 
meant his return to his first love. Thus 
this man’s career was created equally 
by West and East. The West con-= 
tributed by its indifference, the East by 
its shrewdness. 


And in all of this Fierlinger merely 
mirrors the developments that take 
place even now in all the countries 
between Russia and Western Europe, 
With all his clever maneuvering, col- 
Jaboration, and opportunism he does 
on a large scale what his 
countrymen and the population of the 
rest of that region has to do on a 
lesser scale unless it wants to invite 
disaster by opposing single-handed 
the Eastern steamroller. Those who 
despise Fierlinger and all those na- 
tions and countries which “do not 
resist” Russia should at least try to 
realize that the West with its in- 
difference and reluctance shares in the 
creation of an atmosphere in which a 
nation led formerly by Thomas Masa- 
ryk and reared in his spirit has no 
choice but to accept the leadership of 
a mediocrity who is known for his 
subservience to its powerful neighbor, 
Unless a united Europe, backed up 
by the rest of the Western world, pre= 
vents any Big Power to impose upon 
the helpless smaller nations of Eu- 
rope their Hachas and Fierlingers, 
such men will turn up again and again 
and the smaller they are the bigger 
will be their careers. 


fellow- 
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hat the ave a monopoly on good » menta nage: it is a certain way existence, helping to form desire in its (David T. Bazelon has w a 
: , ‘ : 7, Com 
will Writing, producing, sponsoring an object has of bein. absent within effort toward fulfillment? We have the The Nation, Partisan Review. © , 
: : . . =F _ . itics lication® 
spproving this bad art, they have grad- its “cy presence. So “the negative act answer. I think when we notice the tary. Politics, and other publ 
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| Strategy vs. Prejudice 


Reviewed by FELIKS GROSS 


THE MORE PERFECT UNION. 


A Program for the Control of Inter-Group 


Discrimination in the United States. By R. M. Maclver. New York: 


Macmillan. 311 pages. $4.00. 


method 


and facts determines scholarship. 


Robert 


HE choice of problen 
| Maclver in his humerous works has always choosen the large. essential prob- 
lems of our times. analyzing them in a masterly way, applying his thoughtful 


methods, and choosing the correct facts out of the unlimited number that life 


supplies. 


In the genuinely crucial times of our era social problems have become so grave. 


tragic and even dangerous for an 
author to deal with that sociologists 
have preferred to withdraw to less 
significant and important sideshows, 
to safer terrain where comm:tment to 
a certain policy or solution is not too 
dangerous. Escapism has been one of 
the symptoms of the crisis in sociology 
as well as in the crisis of our society. 

Robert MaclIver has never tried to 
escape the dramas of realitv. or been 
afraid to commit himself: he has been 


at all time conscious of the role 


and responsibility of the sociologist. In 
Toward Abiding Peace he dealt with 
the problems of sovereignity and 


UW } f 


peace; in Web of Government he an- 


alyzed the dichotomy of government 
and people and the function of gov- 
ernment in a modern state: in The 
More Perfect Union Maclver again 
courageously and thoroughly copes 
with the problems of race. religion, 
and prejudice. 

It is an important boo® written by 


a man of courage and by a leading 


sociologist. Maclvcr warns that inter- 
group prejudice and discrimination is 
increasing. He quotes Professor All- 
port (written in 1944): “Our gauges 
reveal that at present the pressure is 
dangerously high. Public opinion polls 
show that 85 percent of the population 
is ready to scapegoat some group or 
other. Labor and Jews are commonly 
blamed. . . . Less than half of our 
population give entirely fair-minded 
and unprejudiced replies to certain 





questions designed to measure the ex- 
tent of anti-Semitism. 

“Drawing our evidence chiefiv from 
published and _ unpublished 
polls, we may estimate roughly that 
one fifth of our people are implacable 
Anglophobes, 5 to 10 percent are vio- 
Jently anti-Semitic, while perhaps 45 
percent or more ar 
the same direction. At least 40 per- 
cent express prejudice against Negroes. 
The numbers that are anti-Catholic. 

. anti-Labor, anti-Protestant. vary. 
but in all cases proportions are fairly 
high.” 

MaclIver warns against the dangers 
of prejudice. Unlike many sociologists. 
he does not limit himself only to an 
exploration of the existing situation— 
on the contrary: “What is needed for 
practical purposes—he writes—is not 
so much, such a new series of detached 
studies concerning the nature, condi- 
tions, and effects of inter-group pre- 
judice and discrimination, but a far 
more direct and coordinated explore- 
tion of methods by which these phe- 
nomena may be combated and con- 
trolled.” 

Maclver outlines in The More Per- 
fect Union a vigorous strategy of action 
against prejudice, a plan for a great 
campaign against segregation and dis- 
crimination. And as he rightly poinis 
out, the strategy of struggle aga:nst 
prejudice requires fighting against seg- 
regation, against the institutions of 
human discrimination and not vice 
versa, the fight against an abstract 
prejudice. 


opinion 


mildly bigoted in 


(Feliks Gross teaches sociology ai 
Brooklyn College.) 





Ashes and Cinder 


Reviewed by BEN HALPERN 


THE VANQUISHED WORLD. Edited 
by Raphael Abramovitch. Forward 
Association, $10.50 


EWS have a peculiar way with 
J grief, particularly with grief on 

amass scale. Jews are not noted 
for a phlegmatic reception of catas- 
trophes; quite the contrary. Surely, 
no other people has more eloquently 
expressed the pangs of bereavement 
than these, to whom death and chas- 
tisement are so familiar. But grief 
among Jews is readily institutionalized, 
from long usage, and at once takes 
on a monumental, while it eternally 
retains an intimate, aspect 


The collection § of photographs in 
Raphael Ab amovitch’s memorial al- 


bum of the exterminated Jewries is 


just like that. The format is of a 


family nade for holding in 
one’s |- . "1 
nes lap in the evening. There is not 
th a Raunt ta * ’ 
he least effort to dress up” the dead, 


to eulogize. The photographs are of the 


living ar ' : 
ing — as though they had truly done 
no ‘ ’ 
moi han “vanish instead of 
bu we int , 
Ming into horrible scrap-heaps of 


ash and cinders 
Pattern 
eption; they 


it. In the ve 


3ut destruction is a 
‘curs in Jewish per- 
Know how to dea] with 
‘ry tremors of mourning, 


t me : 
he bereaved al; eady 


AUGust 28, 1948 


remember their 


dead not in the death throes — but as 
they appear in the long procession of 
Jewish martyrs, of whom we are always 
concerned to know how they were in 
life. 

Country by country we see how they 
were in life, those European Jews. 
One overpowering impression carries 
through fom beginning to end: there 
is a crowding, thrusting, bursting vi- 
tality about those Jews who vanished. 
Everywhere, people. From time to 
time, the editor shows us a landscape 
of the countries where the vanished 
Jews lived —a quiet, or a lush bucolic 
scene. But these always turn out to 
be the precincts of the Gentiles: parks 
which Jews were long {forbidden to 
dominated by _ the 
steepled churches of the Slavs. Where 


enter, streams 


Jews are, the people and their doing 
fill the picture. Even the squat old 
synagogues are dug well into the 
ground by the weight of generations 
who stood within their walls, and their 
interior scenes are homely and con- 
gested with the implements of prayer. 

The most 
soft-faced boys rapt in the stillness 


“atmospheric” shots of 


of learning are solid with the im- 
pression of a powerful, deep-flowing 
current of activity. The most pitiful 
and shabby scenes of grinding poverty 





To Effect a Change 


Reviewed by JOSEPH DUNNER 


WE NEED NOT FAIL. 
143 pages. $2.50. 


HIS is a book about the U.S., the U.N 
I of Israel. It is also a book about > 


By Sumner Welles. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


. and the new Jewish commonwealth 
survival of Western civilization. For 


—as Sumner Welles points out — if the UN and in particular our country fail 
to meet the challenge presented by Arab aggression against the republic of Israel. 
we might very well experience a total collapse of all collective security. 


Welles writes with amazing frankness. 


violated its pledges to the Jewish 
people. Step by step he reviews a 
history of official cynicism from the 
Balfour Declaration to the invasion 
of Jerusalem by Transjordanian Arabs 
under the command of the British 
Brigadier Glubb. Quoting the testi- 
mony of Lloyd George, Prime Minister 
of England in 1917, he makes it quite 
clear that the Balfour Dec'arat on, far 
from being a rhetorical assurance of 
sympathy, was actually meant in the 
nature of a compact between Britain 
and the Jews of the world. He shows 
how, as early as September 1922, 
Britain demanded the suspension of 
the mandate in its application to the 
Eastern part of Palestine, how ‘“Trans- 
jordan” came into being to satisfy 
Abdullah’s royal aspirations and to 
establish a further British link in Em- 
pire defense. 

Welles draws on his personal experi- 
ence in the State Department when 
he states point blank that the vast 
majority of British civilian and mili- 
tary administrators, reared in the im- 
perialist tradition of the 19th century, 
consistently refused to cooperate with 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
did much to intensify the friction and 
hostility between Arabs and Jews. Yet 
Welles also reminds us that during the 
first two decades after the issuance of 
the Balfour Declaration even the ultra- 
Zionists wanted nothing better than 
a permanent alliance between Great 
Britain and the future Jewish common- 
wealth; that the economic and political 
structure which the Jews set up in 
Palestine is “western.” This reminder 
is important in view of the attempt 
made by Arab leaders to persuade the 
American public that the Jewish state 
would soon become a willing tool of 
the Kremlin. If not for the White 
Paper of 1939, if not for the later acts 
of the British administrations, there 
would be no Irgun or Sternist group. 

“An overwhelming majority of the 
Palestine Jews are vehemently anti- 
Communist in their political beliefs, 
and would resist as intolerable any at- 
tempt by the Soviet Union upon their 
individual liberties.” 


- % 


SOVEREIGN JURISDICTION over 
Palestine was vested in the League of 
Nations by the victorious allies of the 
First World War. When Great Britain 
notified the UN of her decision to 
terminate the mandate for Palestine. 
the General Assembly under Article 
&5 of the UN Charter became the sole 
authority to deal with Palestine. Its 
decision of Nov. 1947 to partition 
Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab 
state should have found the active 
and unequivocal support of all nations 
interested in the maintenance of inter- 
national law and order. If there is 
bloodshed in Palestine, if the crisis 
remains unsolved, the cause is not the 


He accuses official Britain of having 





partition of the land but the fact that 
both Britain and the US encouraged 
Arab intransigence against the verdict 
of the UN. “Are the feudal lords of 
Arabia to be permitted by the United 
Nations to insist successfully that that 
small area of Palestine allotted to the 
Jews under the partition plan shall 
now be refused to them and to the 
suffering members of their race in 
Europe, when the vast regions unde1 
the control of the Arabs are largely 
uninhabited, and as yet largely un- 
developed?” With these words Welles 
expresses the essence of the Palestine 
problem which is a problem of moral- 
ity. 

But he does not disregard the mili- 
tary side of the Palestine issue either. 
He refutes the argument that a Pro- 
Arab policy would safeguard the Near 
Eastern oil for us. For irrespective of 
the Arab position, should the present 
tension between the Soviet Union and 
the Western powers result in open hos- 
tilities, it would be the Soviet neighbor 
and not the Western nations that 
would, at least in the beginning, gain 
control of the oil-producing areas of 
the Near East. Since the Soviet Union 
from the outset supported the partition 
plan, there is no reason however to 
suppose that the Arabs would ac- 
quiesce in Russian support for partition 
and break with the US because it also 
supported the partition of Palestine. 
Moreover, it cannot be assumed that 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia would volun- 
tarily deprive themselves of their 
American oil royalties when no other 
way of cashing in is open. Welles is 
in favor of an international police force 
composed of soldiers of only the 
smaller nations. He believes that such 
a UN constabularly should be created 
at once and that it could keep the 
peace in Palestine without arousing 
Big Power jealousies, 

» _ * 

HE CRITICIZES our policy makers 
for their failure to demonstrate con- 
clusively that American sympathy is 
with the democratic forces of lerael 
and not with those notorious Nazi 
agents like the former Mufti of Jeru- 
salem and Fawzi Bey Kawkji who 
play the leading part in the Arab ag- 
gressions against the Jews of Palestine. 
He calls the maintenance by the United 
States of its arms embargo for Israel 
“an act of flagrant injustice for which 
there can be no extenuation.” 

So far the policy of the U. S. in 
the case of Palestine has been devoid of 
principle and of vision. Welles’ ex- 
cellent analysis of the problem should 
be read by every American citizen. It 
has been published just*in time to 
awaken the conscience of the American 
people and to aid in effecting a change 
of policy in official quarters. 

(Joseph Dunner is Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Grinnell College.) 











never give us the sense of a people 
crushed, milling about, disoriented, 
disintegrating. The very costumes tell 
us of extreme differences of direction: 
the side-locks, kaftans, and funny hats 
of khassidic students mingling with the 
ragged jackets and caps of Bundist 
workmen, or the Stetsons, ties, and 
neat jackets of businessmen symbolize 
2 world in ferment, with old and new 
tumbling and tearing each other in a 
boiling whirlpool of change. But al- 
ways we see people moving to some 
goal, knowing that there is somewhere 





they must go. And not least of al] is 
this true of the intent and clear-eyed 
youngsters who knew they must leave 
the world that has since vanished and 
go up to the land that has become 
Israel again. 

As a Jew, I know that all that life 
has vanished, like so many vigorous, 
vital communities before. When I see 
these faces, forgetting I am a Jew, it 
becomes impossible again to conceive 
that there is nothing but ashes and 
cinder; nothing of all that vitality and 
power but ashes and cinder remaining. 


i 








Problems and Cliches 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


FROM VERSAILLES TO POTSDAM 


[ll.: H. Regnery Co. 


93 pp. 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO HITLER 


Ill.: Ho Regnery Co. 172 pp. 


HE literature on what is known 
problem” grows almost daily, 
- thing. Prof. von Muralt’s. paper 
saille 
author 
Versailles system and its failures, and 
yoes on to draw an analogy between 
the “dictate” of 1919 and 1945. There 
is a good deal of sound reasoning and 
reflection, and a brilliant defense of the 
revisionist view toward Germany—this 
time not from the partisan pro-German 
standpoint, but from the vantage point 
of the pragmatic interests of the victor 
nations and the European community 
The booklet contains an eloquent plea 
for the eventual reconciliation of the 
West to a healthy Germany and fo: 
the creation of an effective “third force” 
in Western Europe today. 


Many historians will wish to dispute 
some of Professor Muralt’s theses. His 
description of the great powers’ policies 
abounds in the use of the adjective “in 
offers alternate solutions 
which they might have adopted, say 
ia 199 however, inquiring 


sane.” He 


without 


By Leonard von Muralt. 


under the generic 


Hinsdale, 


By Hans Rothfels. Hinsdale, 


cliché of the “German 


yet the latest additions contribute little if any- 
1 translation of his Der Friede von Ver- 
; und die Gegenwart, which appeared originally in Switzerland last year. The 
an acknowledged Swiss histor! 


briefly—all too briefly—sketches the 





memoirs and documents, on the various 
manifestations and anti-Hitlerite ten- 
dencies in Germany. As a compendium, 
it is a worthwhile and necessary prod- 
uct of scholarship. It is effective as 
an antidote to the colorblind Vansittart- 
ism of the war years. But it is most 
assuredly not a balanced interpretation. 
One feels—almost physically—how the 
author strains himself to. fit the least 
bits of evidence on anti-Hitler opposi- 
tion into his mosaic to arrive at the 
conclusion that there was a politically- 
conscious, broad, progressive, inte- 
gvated German opposition movement. 


Professor Rothfels succeeds in mak- 
ing out a convincing case for the exist- 
=ace of various anti-Nazi trends in Ger- 
many between 1933 and 1945. But, he 
unduly minimizes the heterogeneity 
and mutual antagonism of the opposi- 





Reviewed by ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. By Virginia Thompson. Pub- 
lished for Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions by Yale University Press. 


Trus is & pioneering book; it presents 
information concern- 
ing labor problems and the labor move- 
about which Amer- 
jistressingly little. It is a, 
particularly valuable work for those 
in the so-called 
countries,” and provides 
valuable insight into the question of 
colonialism aad the relations of the 
Western Nations with these newly 
awakening peoples. 


much valuable 

ment in an area 
tcans know 
who are interested 
“back wad 


Miss Thompson finds the two great 
unresolved in the field of 
Southeast Asiatic labor relations to be 
the “inadequacy and irregularity of 
labor supply, and the dearth of organ- 
ized labor movements.” In the process 
of hee country by country study she 
capably presents other issues, such as 
inadequate labor legislation in most of 
the countries and rivalries between 
different uational and ethnic groups in 


problems 


»f the opposition gave to the war and 
the struggle for a Greater and Glorious 


the working-classes of the  varigy 
nations. 


The author gives a quick but pen. 
trating analysis of the general econom, 
situation in the area as reflected in th 
composition and activities of the labor. 
ing classes there. She sketches the ste, 
the various governments have taken y 
deal with the growing labor problen 
and the moves which have been take, 
toward developing labor legislation 
Finally, she deals, perhaps too rapidly 
with the growth of labor organization 
in Southeast Asian countries. 


Oblique light is shed on a number gf 
other vital problems, such as the entip 
question, for example, of the rise ¢ 
nationalism and radical political group 
in this area, with consequent effects 
the relationships of the region with th 
outside world and particularly with 
what have hitherto been the colonia 
powers. Miss Thompson also has inter. 
esting sidelights on the question of in. 
dustrialization and general economic 
diversification in these nations. 


One might wish that Miss Thompson 
had told us just a little more about th 
part which the labor movement ha 
played in the revolutionary nationalist 
movements in Indonesia and Indochina, 


whether such policies could possibly 
aqd peoples at the moment of victory 
He postulates the disappearance of 4 


plays down to an unjustifiable extent Hitler —as in 1938 and 1944—came pre- ns : 
common morality in 1918, compared the class consciousness of the “aristo- cisely at moments when he appeared objectivity and although Miss Thomp- 
with the peace-making of 1815 or 1871 ratic underground,” of the Junkers, to be failing in this task of enhancing som apparently has great sympathy 
He is given to glittering generalities, generals, Luftwaffe officials, foreign of- the power aad prestige of Germany. with the workers whose problems she 
aad one could only wish that he elabo fice personnel, and lukewarm Nazis. Nov does Professor Rothfels seem to 7 aeayens oe is net bes © ae 
rated somewhat on the more question The lines blurred between the be aware of the reactionary character which neve been taken towards he 
able of his thes There is room intra-Nazi ynti-Nazi cliques. And ~ many segmeats of the opposition sotuiion velandurgndeudemegdl-- 
sialysis of the Versailles and Potsdar: Dr. Rothfels denies the fact that much novement = maguncering an Soe ee ae ” 
systems, but this is not it. of the anti-Hitler opposition took shape @ relief re vous = work on a Ny 
. : Al im all, a useful thorough controversial subject in which the 
Dv. Rothfels, formerly of the Un only as tailed in his political esearch job, to be taken with a big author succeeds in maintaining ob 
versit x Koenigsberg and now st lesigns all if the anti-Nazi at spoomtul of salt jectivity, balance and judgment 
Chicago University, has done a highly titude was as prevalent as the author 4 
valuable job in collectiong and collat makes it out to be, the objective sup- (Allaa Dane has written for the Puplic (Robert J. Alexander is South Amer 
ing the vast mass of odds and ends, port which the highly-placed members Opinion Quarterly and other journals.) ican Correspondent of The New Lender) 


as well as the utter lack 
cohesion among them. He and their 


tion elements 


of positive 





Reich becomes all the more despicable, 
most serious efforts to oust 


and, to a lesser degree, in Burma and 
Malaya since the end of the war. 


This book is written with admirabk 








The Kosenkina Kidnapping 


(Continued from Page One) 


“They have taken Mrs. Kosenkina away,” she 
“Three men and a woman came in a 
Consulate car and abducted 


minutes ago.” 


told me 


Soviet her, 1|5 


The following day the newspapers were full 
of sensational headlines and stories emanating 
from the Soviet Consul, Jacob M. Lomakin. He 
related a hair-raising tale about his heroic 
“vescue” of poor Mrs. Kosenkina from the 
bands of a ring of “White Russian kidnappers.” 
According to Lomakin, she had been lured to 
» park bench, jabbed with a hypodermic needle 
and dragged into an automobile and then was 
taken against her will to the Tolstoy farm. [ 
was named as one of these alleged kidnappers 
From the farm Mrs. Kosenkina had managed. 
Lomakin said, to send him a letter appealing 
foc help against her “White Guardist” jailors. 
So he liberated her and took her to the Con- 


sulate. 


The events that followed are now common 
knowledge. This affair became a cause celébre 
xod was played up in all the newspapers. Soviet 
Ambassador Panyushkin and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov sent official notes to the 
United States Government echoing Lomakin’s 
version of what had happened, and protesting 
avainst the toleration on American soil of this 
ring of “White Guard, pro-Tzarist” Russians 
who kidnapped Soviet citizens and sought to 
overthrow the Soviet Government. 


Their fantastic, melodramatic tale is hardly 
worthy of refutation. Nothing that I can say 
could possibly be as eloquent and effective as 
Mrs. Kosenkina’s leap to freedom from the 
third story window of the Soviet Consulate 
where she was being held prisoner. She had 
peeviously been forced, by NKVD methods 


that have become familiar to the whole world 
through repeated use, to confirm Lomakin’s 
story. But she chose to risk death rather than 
be sent back to either execution as a traitor 
or, at the least, deportation io a forced labor 
camp, 

Fortunately her leap from the window did 
not result in death—unlike the case of Jan 
Masaryk. She was severely injured, but the 
New York police recued her forcibly from the 
Soviet Consulate and sent her to the Roosevelt 
hospital, where, after hovering between life and 
death for days, she is now recovering. The fact 
that she adamantly refuses to see Lomakin or 
any Soviet agent, that she has declared that 
she was held prisoner at the Consulate and 
compelled to tell lies about the “White Rus- 
sians”’ who “kidnapped” her, is evidence enough. 


a * 


Tue Communists have curious ways of think- 
ing and they cannot escape from the vicious 
circle of their own propaganda and methods. 
That is why their handling of this case has 
been so stupid. Lomakin’s blundering has now 
finally resulted in the closing of the Soviet 
Consulates in New York and San Francisco, 
and the Soviet Government has ordered the 
US Consulate in Vladivostok closed. 

In its latest note the Soviet Government 
charges that Mrs. Kosenkina is virtually a 
prisoner in the hospital. This is ridiculous. It 
is true that she is guarded, because she is in 
danger. But as soon as she is well, she will be 
free as anyone else in the USA, to go anywhere 
or say anything. 

The fact that Kosenkina gave a press inter- 
view on August 25 is proof that she is not a pris- 
oner in the hospital. The NK VD simply cannot 
understand that their methods are not em- 
ployed in America. 


——ee 


Molotov directed serious accusations at me 
personally. He stated that | am a “White Guard’ 
Russian, a reactionary working for the ove 
throw of the Soviet regime and a return d 
Tzarism. Certainly I am opposed to Soviet Com 
munism, but Molotov has a short memory if lt 
has forgotten that in March, 1917, I was a met 
ber of the excutive committee of the Petrogra 
(now Leningrad) Soviet, of which Molotov and 
Stalin were also members. Molotov can refrest 
his memory by consulting the Soviet Encyele 
pedia, published in Moscow. 

My political biography began in 1904, whea! 
joined the revolutionary movement. For ® 
activity against Tzarism, I was exiléd to Siber™ 
three times and in addition spent five years 
Tzarist jails. Thus I suffered more persecutw 
for fighting Tzarism than did Molotov. Nor 
it true that any of the other anti-Commums 
Russians who aided the three Soviet teaches 
advocates monarchism. They are all demoeras 
who hope that some day the Russian people 
will be freed from the tyranny of the 
viks, which exceeds that of the Tzars. 

But these denials are unnecessary. The Ame 
ican people have learned that the Bolshevi 
habitually call their opponents “White bandit 
or “reactionaries” or “Fascists” or “war molt 
ers.” I am in good company. 

The Kosenkina episode makes obvious ® 
everyone the true nature of the Soviet reg 
By her desperate leap from her Consula 
prison, this Soviet schoolteacher has dramabt 
ally proved that no Soviet citizen is free, ® 
even when he is on foreign soil. If such © 





cidents can occur in our democratic Amem@y 


one cen readily imagine what happens in be & 
Russia. Only by means mass terrorism cat") 
Communists remain in power. ie 

That is the meaning and essence of 
Kosenkina case. 
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At the Strand 





Carol Ames, songstress, is featured | 


in the musical stage show ai the 


Strand Theatre this week 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY | 


STARTS PRE-SEASON 
TOUR SEPT. 20 
The New York 


Philharmonic- 


Symphony will start 2 two-week 


pre-season tour under the 
of Leopold Stokowski on Sept. 20. 


baton 


The tour is sponsored by Colum- 


bia Records, Inc., for 


orchestra now records exclusively. 
Before returning to New York 


the orchestra will have played in | 


thirteen cities: Svracuse, Cleve- 
Jand, Detroit. Chicago (Sept. 23 
and 24), Madison, Milwaukee, East 
Lansing, Columbus, Buffalo, Utica, 
Rochester, Boston and Portland. 

In the spring. after the New 
York season, the orchestra will 
again go on the road for a fort- 


night. The fourteen concerts, from 


April 18 through May 1, 


and di- 


vided between conductors Bruno 


Walter and Leopold 
will be given in White 
Richmond, Columbid# (S. C.), 
lanta, Spartanburg. 
Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
noke, Bloomington, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, D. C 


“HILARITIES OF 1949° TO 


OPEN AT ADELPHI SEPT. 9th | 


The first musical entertainmen 


Stokowski, 
Plains, 
At- 
Knoxville, 
Roa- | 


t | 


of the new theatrical season will 


be Ken Robey and Stan Zucker’s 


s 


which the | 


presentation of Morey Amster- 
dam’s “Hilarities of 1949,” a} 
song, dance and laugh extra- | 
vaganza, which will have its 
premiere at the Adelphi Thatre | 


on Thursday evening. September | 


9. Morey Amsterdam's “Hilarities | 
of 1949” also will be the first 
Broadway entertainment to break 
the inflationary box office spiral | 


and will be p: esented at a $2.00 


top from Mond: 
da and at $3 top over the week- 


“WE LIVE AGAIN™ 
DUE SEPT. 4ht 
Jewish Films 
nounces that 
first post-war 
film is schedu 


We 
Yiddish - 


premiere show ine on Sept. 4, at 
the Stanley Thea A feature | 
length “doc he ose * “We Live 
Again!” was produced in 1948 on 
the aon nt. Most of its footage 
Was shot in France with a cast of 
non - professionals. Completely 
auippe d with English titles, “We 
ite Again! described by Elias 
en Jev sh Films head, as “a 
- a qd ran atic documentary 
wisn iife from 1938 te the 


present time 


ay through Thurs- 


_ ends Hilarities of 1949” will 
have an original score by Carl 
Lampl with lyrics by Stan Ar- | 
nold and Buddy Kaye. It will 
Rive ten pe: formances wee kly, | 
including Saturday midnight 
show 


Distributors an- | 
Live Again!” 
speaking 
led to have its world 





‘THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and ftra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7.8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment. 7 East 1Sth St., N. Y. C. 
~~ < 





| Powell, Elizabeth Taylor, 





Bing Crosby 





will open in “The Emperor Waliz” | 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. stari- | 
ing Wednesday, Sept. | 





“A DATE WITH JUDY” 
HOLDS AT MUSIC HALL 


| pre Gucti90Nn, 


| Los Angeles, 


| the 


“A Date With Judy,” Radio City | 


Music Hall's hit screen attraction 
starring Wallace Beery, Jane 


Miranda, Xavier Cugat and Robt. 


Carmen | 


Stack, started its fourth week at | 


the big theatre on Thursday. 
August 26 


The comedy musical, filmed in 


| Technicolor, is based on the popu- 


lar radio characters created by 
Aleen Leslie. Highlighted by 
songs sung by Jane Powell and 
Carmen Miranda, it tells 
amusing story of a winning ’teen- 
ager and her romantic 
|downs. Miss Powell appears 
the title role, Mr. Beery as her 
|father, and Miss Taylor in the 
role of her friend Carol Pringle. 
|In addition to the stars the cast 
|ineludes Scotty Beckett. Selena 
| Royale, Leon Ames and Clinion 
| Sundberg. 
“A FOREIGN AFFAIR” 
| CONTINUES AT 
| BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

“A Foreign § Affair,” Para- 
mount’s comedy success co-star- 
jring Jear Arthur, Marlene Diet- 
| rich and John Lund, will stay for 


the | 


ups and | 
in | 


IS DRAMATIC VERSION 


|NQT OPERATIVE OF 


“CARMEN” LEGEND 


York has been added to 
i of metropolitan centers in 
Columbia’s Technicolor 
“The Loves of Carm- 


the lis 
which 


en” will) be given pre-release 
epenings during September. The 
Rite Hayworth-Glenn Ford star- 


rer Opens at Loew’s State follow- 
ing the run of the current “Easter 
Parade,” thus continuing the the- 
atve’s recently adopted policy of 
showing only the most important 
product in the new Broadway 
showcase. Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Houston and Boston 
will also open the film during 
September. 

Based on the novel “Carmen” 
Prosper Merimee, the film is 
dramatic, not the operatic 
version of the “Carmen” legend. 
“The Loves of Carmen” presents 


by 


| Miss Hayworth with all the fiery 
| beauty and wild allure of Meri- 


mee’s immortal temptress, and 


Ford as the epitome of Don Jose, | 
| proud, weak, ruthless and doomed. | 
lis stars and producer-director are 


reunited in the film for the first 

time since they made “Gilda,” one 

of CoJumbia’s outstanding hits. 
“The “.oves of Carmen” was 


| produced and directed by Charles 


Vidor from a screenplay by Helen | 
Deutsch. Ron Randell, 
Jory, Luther Adler, 


Joseph Buloff and Margaret Wych- | 


erly head the supporting cast. 


“TWO GUYS FROM TEXAS” 
OPENS AT THE STRAND 
“Two Guys From _ Texas,” 
Warne: Bros.’ Technicolor musi- 
cal, has begun its Broadway en- 





gagement at the New York Strand | « 


Theatre 

Dennis Morgan, Jack Carson, 
Dorothy Malone and Penny Ed- 
wards have top roles in the pro- 
duction which was directed by 
David Butler. The screenplay was 
written by J]. A. L. Diamond and 
Allen Boretz. Alex Gottlieb pro- 
duced for Warner Bros. Forrest 
Tucker, Fred Clark, Gerald Mohr 
and John Alvin head the support- 
ing cast 

The accompanying “in person” 
show features CBS’s “Winner 
| Take All” prize Quiz Show with 
| Quizmaster Bill Cullen offering 
| $5,000 in jackpot prizes. Other 

in person” attractions include 


la fourth week on the screen of | Alvy West and his little band and 


| the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 
“Shaggyy,” in Cinecolor, con- 
|tinues as the second feature. The 
|extended engagment of “A For- 
eign Affair” makes this widely 
|praised movie the first picture in 
|almost a year to play four weeks 
jat the Brooklyn Paramout The- 
atre. 


| ROXY’S NEW SCREEN 
| AND STAGE SHOW 


The Roxy Theatre’s new triple 
entertainment program this week 
presents the .new 20th Century- 

| Fox Technicolor film, “That Lady 
in Ermine” starring Betty Grable 
and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
| new variety show headed by 
Frances Langford and Jon Hall, 
| Jerry Colonna, and Jerry Murad’s 
Harmonicats, plus a lavish all-new 
ice show, “The Merry Widow.’ 





al 


| Carol Ames, songstress. 


“TAP ROOTS” OPENS 
AT THE CRITERION 

“Tap Roots,” starring Van Heflin 
and Susan Hayward, is now in 
its New York premiere showing 
at Loew’s Criterion Theatre. The 
Technicolor production presented 
by Walter Wanger and released 
by Universal-International, has 
for its story basis the celebrated 
| novel by James Street. Romance 
| and 


co 


Victor | 
Arnold Moss, | 


RITA HAYWORTH AS “CARMEN” DUE AT THE STATE 


©“LOVERS OF CARMEN” 


Judy” “Pitfall” on the screen of the 
_—__— or Capitol Theatre. 
‘BROOKLYN STRAND TO | The famous stage and screen 
| WORLD-PREMIERE |star heads a stage show thet in- 


| NEW FILM 
As part of its own 
| Niversary Celebration,” 


one of the most famous spots on/in a comedy dog act, and Lathrop 
|this earth, will have its first | and Lee, dance team. 

— barat ey cee és - | Dick is co-starred with Lizabeth 
ar, septe er, was an- | samme ma 

em — United Artist: “= "| Scot in “Pitfall,” a stirring drama 
| The film, named “Texas, Brook- |°f @M average young American 
lyn and Heaven.” may, because |W° are catapulted into an amaz- 
of Dodgertown pressure he re-4 | ing series or intrguing adventures. 
titled, “Brooklyn, Texas and|J@¢ Wyatt appears in # top 
eoenane?* tae tan enemies engage- featured role, and others in the 
ment. it prong! a Medison pe cast include Raymond Burr, By- 





“Texas .. ..” ahem . . . "Brook | iiimimanminiii ii iiiitignannninnnia 
lyn, Texas and Heaven” is based 
'on Barry Benefield’s Saturday 





action highlight the plot | 


| which concerns a pre-Civil War | 


rebellion Federal 


thority. 


against 


are Boris Karloff, Julie London, 
Richard Long, Ward Bond and a 
| widely publicized newcomer, 
Whitfield Connor. George Mar- 
| shall was s the dir ector. 








Seen in the top supporting roles | 





What a 


Betty 


revelation .... 


* ON 


Frances don 


LANGFORD HALL 
HARMONICATS 


Extra! 


JERRY COLONNA 


STAGE..® 





of what » LADY can be! 


GRABLE © FAIRBANKS, Jr. 
That Lady in Ermine 


with CESAR ROMERO 
TECHNICOLOR 
Produced and Directed by ERNST LUBPITSCH 


20th Century-Fox 


Doors open 10:30 A. M. ROXY 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 


Douglas 


* GR TCE & 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
A Musical Presentation on Ice 

CAROL LYNNE 

FRITZ DIETL 


au- | 
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a 
| Robert Stack and Elizabeth ain | 
in a ssene from “A Date I 


Diana Lynn, supported by James 
Dunn, Michael Chekhov, Florence 
Bates and Lionel Stander. 

The “world premiere” will take 
place on Friday, September 3, at 
the Brooklyn Strand, which, com- 
pletely refurnished, that day joins 
the Fabian Theatre circuit. 


Evening Post 
| the Archangel Mike.” It was di- 
| rected by 
| duced by 
wretten for 
Meltzer. 








SLITS, 






At the Music Hall | 





Rivoli 


























































































| are in “The Velvet Touch.” the 
new Rivoli film attraction 





| Rosalind Russell and Leo Genn 
| 
| 


| DICK POWELL IN PERSON 
| AND ON SCREEN IN 
“PITFALL” AT CAPITOL 


Dick Powell can now be seen 
| both in person, and as the star of 





| cludes Dick Jurgens and his Or- 
‘Gol — jchestra, with vocalists 
Brooklyn, | Castle and Al Galante: Gil Maison 


Jimmy 


ron Barr, John Litel, Ann Doran, 
Jimmy Hunt and Selmer Jacksa@n. 
The picture is based on the novel 
“The Pitfall” by Joy Dratler, with 
screenplay by Karl Kamb. It was 
directed by Andre de Toth, pro- 
duced by Samuel Bischoff, and re- 
leased through United Artists 


Read 
The New Leader 


LVUUAQULHSALSGASOOQUOGUUELUUSUUE0UUOOOUUUOOOGUUUOAUUUALAAN4SHOAAHNCHs0SHe0bs0QgeSe UO 
SHOWPIAZE ROCKEFELLER 


or ime navn RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “center 


*A HONEY OF A SHOW!’’—Creelman, Sun 


"A DATE WITH JUDY" 


WALLACE ELIZABETH 
BEERY POWELL TAYLOR 
CARMEN XAVIER ROBERT 
MIRANDA © CUGAT ¢ STACK 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by Richard Thorpe - Produced by Joe Pasternek 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
ON STAGE: ‘JUBILEE”—Produced by Leonidoff, set- 
tings by Bruno Maine . . . with the Rockettes, Corps de 
\ Ballet. Glee Club, Music Hail Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Smallens. 


story, “Eddie and 
William Castle, pro- 
Robert S. Golden and 
the screen by Lewis 
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Dennis Morgan ® Jack Carson 


im Warner Bros. New Hit 


"TWO GUYS FROM TEXAS" 


Color by Technicolor 


In Person Winner Take All 


Conducted by Bill Cullen 
ALVY WEST AND HIS LITTLE BAND 
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Stalinism and Socialism 


From Z. VOLMAN 
To the Editor: 


S an ex-collaborator of Titel Petrescu, leader of the Rumanian socialist move- 
A ment, I wish to underline a few matters connected with the recent Vienna 
Socialist Conference, which finally 


socialism 


reaffirmed the democratic position of 
Two years ago Titel Petrescu, in accordance with the wish of the large masses 
of our socialists, in the face of the terrorist policy of the Communist-controlled 
Government, refused to form an elec- . 
toral bloc with the Communist Part morality of socialism. It was only the 
and withdrew from the Government New Leader which spoke about the 
sufferences of the martyrs of democrati 
ocialism in Eastern Europe. 

The Vienna Socialistic Conference is 
our moral victory. It is mainly 


forming an independent Social Demo- 
cratic Party which passed into opposi- 
tion despite persecutions. The majority 


of our leaders, including Petrescu, have not onl 


been arrested since then the victory of courageous and fat 
The Communists formed a so-call sighted = socialist such as Dennen 
ocialist’ party,” which helped ti (States) Koos Vorring (Holland), 
Communists to exploit the count: in Healey (Britain) Seragat (Italy), 
the name of socialism Haakon Lie (Norway), Schumacher 


I'he Socialist Conference admitted a Germany), etc. At Vienna, Dennen 


a member of the Socialist International 1longside Koos Vorring took the 
Bi 1u the early government ocia lead in the defense of the enslaved 
ist hich has since merged with the people f Eastern Europe and kept 
Communist Party while f imanitarian tradition of 
0 i ( ent i engaged 1 Ml n So¢ li 
F . et ' efense nternational socialism is facing 
j { in full soviet tod nothe lifficult task. It is facing 
Za he ta f fighting against those ten 
itn »} t ¢ ( yvuld like to divide 
than ev I r t phere of influence 
' t ivis ( ng) Eastern Euroy 
‘ | iet Union, hoping 
0 { We 
t i P to rd uct 
{ " | lid to 1 all 
! D } ( nd th u 
1) Austria it 
| ypular democ- 
I ‘ lon ’ 
b Yalta and 
provide 
ca t ) 
) ; 
( Rumanian Independent 
\ hope Social Democratic Party 





fisenstein in Mexieo 


From W.E—. WOODWARD 





i I nstein im atraid 
that F M Atki ! in Hollywood and 
I I a 1éction th Upton 
.] i i n ito G ) r 
I nstein brought over toA 
ica on a me cont t. A cones f I Kimbrough did not 
Hol od inted him to make a Ru ) inicate with each other except 
ia \ Le is her tir After much difficulty, 
mon 1 t contract and Inge that Eisenstein might 
fo r n it tr here sunt and stay here awhile 
I e people tl up their ha et | ing for Russia 
and did not rene the contract. Just In the meantime, however, Eisenstein 
about ther et Upton Sinecla { nt several trunks of his on to Lo 
happened that I wa eeing Uptor Angel ldressed to Upton Sinclair 
Sin ilmost every dav then. H Or d Upton got a call from the 
ade a cont t th Upton to produce Custon ithoritice asking him to 
ip ire in Me co. Eisenstein said tl ome a n to the port Upton wa 
picture could be made for $25.000. Th rrified | what they found in the 
$i had eat a tv in gettir trun There were thousands of feet 
at ich money together, but the if film that had nothing to do with the 
lid ret it and it wa arral ea t i netul The VOTE so obscene that 
M sinclait brother. Hunter K they cannot be described in print. TI 
rough, was to accompany Eisensteir pictures were burned by the Custom 
» Mexico i t treasurer of tl! ithorities, but on Upton’s urgent plea 
edition Neithe Eisenstein n t empty trunks were sealed and 
K ugh 1 t la hipped to Russia and the American 
] enougl money to co Government declared that Eisenstein 
, t leave the country 
lh $95. 000 ra 1 among Upto: Kimbrough says that Eisenstein ha 
f ' pent in thre¢ nt yntract for a year at $3,000 a week 
, wt t vw for it. 7 th Paramount, but before he would 
upon. the Sinclair tarted to rai come he insisted that his cameraman, 
no monev—$100.000 more. Thev bo vhose name is Alexandrov, who was 
rowed right and left and mortgaged is sexual partner, draw also $3,000 a 
their house veek This was about ten times as 
Kimbrough told me that Eisenstein nuch as any cameraman had eve 
Na in egomaniac of the most pro nade, but Hollywood finally agreed 
nounced type. He would not accept o to it 


even tolerate a-word of suggestion. On My impression, which I gathered ai 
cloudy days when they could not work irst hand, is that Eisenstein was a 


in the open, Eisenstein passed the time habitual liar and a money grabber. But 


in a lighted studio making obscene he was a good actor and could play 


such a part as Mrs. Atkinson describes 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


pij ures. They spent fifteen months in 
Mexico, and for the last six months 
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The Great Books 


From JACQUES BARZUN 
To the Editor 
N the last article that you published on the Great Books curriculum your able 
contributor states that the idea of extending these courses of study to the popula. 
tion at large did not spring complete from the mind of President Hutchins, 
and he refers to experiments that took place between 1939 and 1945 under his 


own direction. 


Perhaps it would be of service to your readers if they were reminded that such 
*xperiments antedate even 1939. By 
nineteen-twenty-nine every aspect of 
the scheme had aleady been tried not 
in Chicago but in New York -City, 
as the following excerpt from my book, 
Teacher In tries to make panded list of important works. Of the 
plain eight in structors in charge, 1 had the 


There were two groups of juniors and 
two of seniors—some sixty in all—who 
spent two years reading and discussing 
in the manner I have described an er. 
{merica, 


Did the revival of interest: in the good fortune to draw Mark Van Doren 


whole sequence of classics as books and Mortimer Adler (later of Chicago), 





come, the . the 1930’s at Chicago the combination of whose gifts made 
wd St. Jol ’ | think not. In 1919, these evening sessions an incomparable 
John Erskine, the Professor of English erperience About the same time, fame 
n Columbia College, was aroused by of the iterprise was beginning to 
the unread state of many great works spread. John Erskine’s list had been 
ind the failure of certain types of published Unofficial reading groups 
scholarship to bring either pleasure or were forming and finally the Director 
wisdo He stituted a course called of the People Institute he e 
General Honor Readings, for which Everett Dec Mart organize a nume 
re pare 1 t of fijt j-three great ber of regular ones under his auspices, 
100 from Homer to William James These ¢ lugl ) yme of the 

He chose lee t ts and a second Colu ) ) ( tt 
cto d the group began to With tion O e years 
ad one book: ¢ eek, meeting for (1929-1932 ent eore gq UD- 
) f e hours on a per college ) Joh E rigi« 
4 I exibility of the ral co ) t 

) l ( ussion al yy ft Co Lt COLE 
y J ) 6-7 


e as a student Columbia University 
1 grown fourfold. New York 





You Will Not Want to Miss .. . 
NEXT WEEK: 


MELVIN LASKY . 
The Miracle of Berlin 


TAKEO NAO! 


: How a CP Plot Failed in Japan 


: MAX DANISH 
: Labor and the Elections 


IN COMING ISSUES: 


, BERTRAND RUSSELL ; 
World Government—By Force or Consent? 


ELMER DAVIS 
Will the Atomic Bomb End Civilization? 
LEWIS COREY 
Can Stalin Be Stopped Peacefully? 
JAN VALTIN 
Revolutionary Defeatism 


You will not want to miss a single one of these and 
other penetrating and thought-provoking articles. 
* * * 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
FOR THOSE WHO ACT NOW: 
With each new one-year subscription The New Leader is offering 
a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM copy of William Henry Chamberlins 
“America: Partner in World Rule.” 
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seveneanenenens 





WANeRaunnnnnd 


recent book 





THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New L 
= Piease send me a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM copy of Wm. H. Chambt 


>ader. 





= book AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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=Pon Pointa— 


Britain and America are con- 
vinced that their determination to 
yn in Berlin will soften Rus- 
sian intransigence. If they are an 
Kremlin 
may decide that it is not an ir- 


stay 
immovable object. the 
H resistable force. 

| ‘ * 

| Tito’s eight-hour report justify- 
ing his actions, past and present, 
illy not excessively long. It 
| enas st about the right size to 


cover a multitude of Sins 


Mrs. Henry Wallace’s preference 
for a farm to the White House will 
meet with an overwhelming affir- 
mative response. Millions of polit- 
ically mature voters wil] gallantly 
help her achieve her heart's desire. 


The obstinate refusal of a Rus- 
ian skipper to dock his ship be- 
cause of a port rule calling for 


rat-control measures is self-reveal- 
ing. Communists really shouldn’t 


be 30 self-conscious. 


Prog sive” is an apt designa- 
tio the third partu It pro- 
gressively follows the perty line 
more ' ore closelu. 


Truman believes there is & prob- 
ability a woman would some day 
be elected president of the USA. 
A betting man would probably give 
her the same odds for the foresee- 
able future as Truman for 1948. 


, The rsh hand of economic de- 
tet lation is apparent in the sus- 
yensior f opera next sesson be- 
difficulties. Musical 
cale end upon wage scales. 


{rene gunbling 


1 

i , , 

relee e name oft philanthropy 
| has whed many. Good works 
} ya = faith ope and 


cna f yreale thon these 


The special session thet weied & 
| home for the UN while providing 
| inadequate quarters for Americans 
| acted all too humanly. Uncle Sam 
is prepared to do thines for sirang- 


ow 


c 


neglectinc his cwn 
} nephews. 


e the Danube came 
ontrol of the Eastern 
as been at a stand- 


Danube is blue because 


OrOoaqgceEeusies who 
continued American- 
| Russ aboration was doubtless 
| sincere. If the US concentrates on 
the the Kremlin will co- 
| operrie the “take” 

. Fa ‘ 

There is good resson for the 
feeble response of the Berliners to 
the Russian offer to feed them. 
They are afraid they‘l] heve more 
to swallow than to eat. 
| | t by Arab isregulars 
ed the Latrun pumping 
j st eopardize the peace in 


r Vhere there is no water, 
) fix pe fought by fire 
i ! biance be meen the 
i cy planks of the Pro- 
y arty and those of the 
| € Party is striking. Any 
1 trictly coincidental, 
H Tha : 
‘he American Automobile Asso- 
| Slation is to be commended on its 


| S°Mpaign to forbid the sale of 

liquor at filling stations. While gas 
and alcohol have lecitimate places 
macar, they mix noi wisely but 


too well. 
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On Letter Writing 


From ANDREW BARTHA 


Norbert Muhlen states in his article 
“Letter From America” (in The New 
Leader of Aug. 14) that the letter 
writing campaign to individuals in for- 
eign countries is a new idea. 1 disagree 


with that assertion. Back in 1923, this . 


insignificant writer wrote a column for 
a Hungarian weekly in which he urged 
his readers to communicate with their 
relatives and friends in Hungary. I 
asked my 1200 readers to explain to 
their compatriots the American (dem- 
ocratic) way of life—in contrast with 
the semi-Fascist system white-terrorist 
Horthy imposed upon the people of 
Hungary. 


My letter writing campaign, to be 
sure, was unsuccessful as Horthy re- 
mained in power long enough to be 
able to help Hitler ruin Hungary. 
Horthy’s other great deed was to make 
friends with Stalin during the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. To please Stalin, Horthy 
released Rakosi from prison. who then 
went to Moscow where he remained 
until Stalin was ready to return him to 
Budapest to take care of Russia’s 
interests. 


Wants Increase 


From SQUIRE BLACKSHAW 
To the Editor: f 


Please find enclosed one money order 
for $10.00 which will renew my sub- 
scription for three years. Why not in- 
crease your subscription to 10 or 12 
dollars for three years, 16 dollars would 
equal about 11%—12 dollars would 
equal 33°%—increase in price. Your 
paper is well worth it ° 

Montreal, Canada. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Eastern Regional Convenijon: Sep- 
tember 17, 18, 19, at the Rand School, 
7 East !5th Street. New York. Mass 
meeting and concert for opening session 
ion, Friday, Sept. 17, 8:30 
p.m. Debs Auditorium. Algernon Lee, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Gerhart 






of con 


Seger, Meyer Levenstein. will be among 
the speakers. Convention sessions will 
follow at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. on Sept. 18 
and 19, but no evening sessions on 
these days. Some 200 delegates and 


alternates will be present from New 
York City, up-state cities. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut end other 
states. On the agenda will be state- 
ments of the Social Democratic position 
on international and domestic ques- 
tions, the presidential election as well 
as organizational problems. . . . Cold 
Spring. N.. Y.: Outing of New York 
Branches of Jewish Socialist Verband 
at Camp Eden, August 27. 28, 29. ... 
Johnsonburg, N. J., Stevens Institute 
Camp: August Claessens will be one 
of the Rutgers University instructors 
at the New Jersey CIO Summer School, 
Sept. 7 to 12.. National Executive 
Committee: Meeting is being called for 
Sept. 18 in connection with Eastern Re- 
gional Convention 
NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom, WEVD: Aug. 31 
10 to 10:30 p. m.. “Labor Prospects for 
1948 and After.” Speakers: Gus Tyler, 
Herman Singer. August Claessens, 
Algernon Lee. New program starts 
Sept. 12. S.D.F. Youth: Meeting, 
Tuesday, Aug. 31, 8 p. m.. Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street. Spezker: Hyman 
Bookbinder, research director. ACWA. 
Topic: “Is Boom and Bust Inevitable.” 
... German Branch Bazaai: Nov. 19, 
20, 21. for the Benefit of Social Demo- 
crats, trade union reliei Meyer 
London Reefer Makers: Isido; Landau, 
one of the founders snd ective mem- 
ber of the Branch. inei iit a fatal 
accident last week. 


Messages in Art 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


every insight it has gained. From the 
shadowy days of Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus to the present, insight has been 
won the hard way. Art that is real and 
that helps to give real purpose and dig- 
nity to life is paid for, precisely as is 
all real insight. An art of short-cuts 
full of cheap messages which anybody 
can write, is nothing more than a 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford art which 
trades in the counterfeit. 

LITERATURE SHOULD BE as wide 
as life. There should be no restrictions 
on the content of literature. Whatever 
the artist believes in, whatever con- 
victions he truly holds belongs in his 
work. I would not argue for any kind 
of exclusions from works of literature. 


When the cry for social justice breaks 
out of the pages of a book, as it does 
in Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, when 
a voice of conscience cries out of a 
novel as it does in Zola’s Germinal, one 
is narrow and inept if one tries te say 
that this is not literature. But the 
current and recent crop of Rover Boys 
works of manufactured good will is ef 
a different order. It pulses. not with 
life, but with little vanities and con- 
ceits. It expresses a new kind of 
Philistinism — the Philistinsm of bu- 
reaucratic and bureaucratized menitel- 
ities. 

(James T. Farrell is the internation- 
ally-known author of “Studs Lonigan.” 
“The League of Frightened Phil- 
listines,” and other works.) 





Tito Teaches 


(Continued from Page Four) 

that in the fight between Tito and 
Stalin they will get rid of both. In the 
beginning they thought that the Red 
Army would invade their country and 
annex it to the Soviet Union. Now they 
hope that maybe Russia will withdraw 
from Yugoslavia. 

Whatever the outcome of this clash, 
it is clear that Tito failed to impose 
upon Yugoslavia a foreign ideology. 
He failed because Yugoslavs love free- 
dom and look to America, not Russia, 
for help and inspiration. Every letter, 
every parcel, every dollar which Amer- 
icans have sent to Yugoslavia have un- 
dermined the prestige of both Tito and 
Stalin among the people. Russia can- 
not compete with this silent but visible 
American contribution to the sabotage 
of Communism. There are more than 
1,000,000 Americans of Yugoslav des- 
cent and this unbroken link between 
the old and new world has never 
been stronger than now. The constant 
thought that over the sea there are 
people who will never forget them 
strengthens the Serbs and Croats in 
their fight for freedom. They dare to 
hope that the American way cf life 
will someday prevail even in the un 


fortunate Balkans. 


Russian Peasant 


(Continued from Page Two) 
Smirnov this was a symbol, a dividing 
line between the past and the future. 

Smirnov and his girl finally crossed 
the frontier into France; even the 
American zone of Germany is too 
dangerous for a _ Russian deserter. 
Reaching Paris, the girl easily obtained 
permission to go to England, but thus 
far Smirnov has not succeeded. He 
hopes to follow his girl to London and 
thence to America. 

Meantime this young Russian peasant, 
born in a far-off village, wanders 
through Paris streets. While stil] in 
Germany he determined not to be sur- 
prised at anything, but he finds he can- 
not stick to his resolution. 

He thinks this is a strange world. a 
wonderland in which workers live in 
better apartments than the elite in 
Russia, and eat like the bourgeoisie. 
Yet many of these bourgeois-workers 
support the Communists who, would 
like to imitate the Soviet scheme. The 
farmers possess as much land and as 
many cows as they can buy; yet they 
abuse their government, though it does 
not collectivize their land or take away 
their crops. And everyone is free to 
go into the streets and to shout that 
his president is a crook and @ nim- 
compoop and that his government is 2 
gang of bandits. This Ivan Smirnov 
cannot get used to 
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Churchill the Narrator 


y INSTON CHURCHILL possesses an un 
W usual combination of qualities. He has 
been a great actor on the stage of world 
, with a role in the Second World Wa: 
equalled in importance only by those of Roose- 
velt and Stalin. He is also an unsurpassed nar- 
of the events in which he took such an 
It is as if Pitt and Gibbon, Crom- 
well and Macaulay, had been rolled into one 
ijynamic personality, equally at home in fram- 
ing momentous decisions and in describing in 
superb and majestic prose the background of 
these 

Churchill proved his narrative genius in his 
writings on the First World War and in his 
reconstruction of the career of his ancestor, the 


} 


istor. 


ratot 


active part. 


decisions. 


Duke of Marlborough, whose genius as soldier 
and statesman thwarted the ambition of Louis 
XIV. He proves it again in his latest work, The 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston: 


$6) which I am glad to see on the best-seller 


Gathering Storm 


list which contains such a curious mixture of 
sense and nonsense, worth and trash 

work Churchill tells the story of Brit- 
to a lesser extent, of Europe between 


In his 
ain and, 
the two wars, the narrative becoming more de- 
tailed and intense as the outbreak of the Second 
World War approaches. There is a full account 
readers might find it overfull) of naval 
yperations during the phase of the quiet wat 
when the German-French land 
And 


appropriateness, the 


(some 


front was in- 
with an excellent sense of dramatic 
author ends this instal- 
memoirs on May 10, 1940, a date 
significant for two reasons. The Ger- 
to the Atlantic was let loose in full 
furv. And Churchill became head of a British 


active 
ment of his 
which wa 
man drive 
national government, with the participation of 


representatives of the Labor and~=s Liberal 


One finds in this volume of history all the 


jualities that made a Churchill wartime speech 
a literarv event. There is the sonorous roll of 
classical English prose, shaped by such models 
is the King James Bible, Shakespeare and the 
great Roman and Greek orators and thinkers 
There are the vivid figures of speech, of which 
Years before 


the following is a good example 


the war clouds thickened Churchill's imagina- 
tion had grasped the dangerous possibilities ot 
air warfare. Driving home the danger to Lon 


don, he sax 
“With ou 


ereatest tars 


enormous here, the 
et in the world, a kind of tremen- 


valuable cow, tied up to attract the 


metropolis 


dous, fat 
beast of prey, we are ina position in which we 


have never been before.” 
a 4 


Tuere is also the ability, which distinguishes 
the man of genius and imagination from the 
mediocrity in high office, to take the long his- 
view, to recognize the seeds of defeat 
in victory. It would be hard to phrase a better, 
more accurate retrospective judgement on the 
late conflict than this succinct paragraph 

We have at length emerged from a 
ruin and moral havoc the like of 
which had never darkened the imagination ot 
former centuries. After all that we suffered and 
achieved, we find still 
with problems and perils not less but far more 


+ 


formidable than those through which we have 


torical 


scene 


of material 


ourselves confronted 


30 narrowly made our way.” 
During most of the period which he describes 


Churchill held no official position. He was a 


member of Parliament, a Conservative with an 
independent turn of mind, and a distinguished 


izen. So, although the personal flavor 


of mem irs is always present, he does not rely 
sxclusively on his own experiences in setting 
flown the historical record. He draws on the 


made available by the Nuremburg 


trials, on the State Department publication of 
Soviet-Nazi documents, on the 
Reynaud and Ciano. 

Churchill the historian makes an occasional 
slip, as when he refers to “Bolshevik armies 
under Ensign Krylenko” invading Poland in 
1920. Krylenko played a shortlived military 
role in the first turbulent weeks of the revolu- 
tion. He held no important command during 
the civil war and the invasion of Poland was 
under the direction of a far more distinguished 
military figure, M. N. Tukhachevsky, “liqui- 
dated” during the great military purge of 1937. 

Churchill, I think, attaches undue importance 
to some gossip of the discredited Benes, de- 
signed to justify the extermination of old Bol- 
sheviks in the 1930s. His language about Poland 
is extravagantly and unjustly violent: “The 
bravest of the brave, too often led by the vilest 
of the vile! And yet there were always two 


memoirs of 








Polands, one struggling to proclaim the 
and the other grovelling in villainy.” 

In this diatribe perhaps unconsciously 
spired by Churchill’s own bad conscience abg 
the ignoble 1 he played in eg 
tributing to the sacrifice of Poland’s territogj 
integrity and political independence, all in 
vain effort to appease Stalin? He remarks ve 
justly that there is one helpful guide for 
tional conduct in moments of crisis, a “guid 
called honor.” But he does not frankly confe 
that British honor was sadly tarnished by cog 
niving at the imposition of a Red Quisling 
gime on Poland after encouraging Poland 
endure the long martyrdom of its uneq 
struggle against Hitler. 





































role whi 


With all his experience, with all his bro 
grasp of world affairs, Churchill does not seq 
to accept the full stern logic of the propositig 
that a war in which the Stalinite regime j 
Russia would be involved as a victorious e& 
belligerent was far more likely to bring anothg 
sword, rather than permanent peace. One wail 
with interest for his explanations and interp 
tations of such fateful milestones on the dows 
ward slide toward all-out appeasement of Sta 
as the ill-omed conferences of Teheran, Yal 
and Potsdam. One may sympathize with th 
announced “moral” of Churchill’s work: “f 
war resolution; in defeat defiance; in victo 
magnanimity; in peace goodwill.” Yet it wo 
be hard to think of any victory so stained wit 
ruthless cruelty or of any peace so conspi 
ously lacking in goodwill. 








EDITORIALS— 


Democratic 
Sportsmanship 


Two facts stand out about the recent Olympics 
held in England: the inter-racial character of 
the meet, and the sportsmanship of participat- 
ing countries. Among the Americans who swept 
away most of the medals there was little or 
no animosity between the whites* and the 
numerous Negro champions. And among the 
whites the names of athletes of Polish. German, 
Italian, descent figured prominently 

It was a superb show from every viewpoint, 
without such incidents as characterized the 
Olympics held in Nazi Germany before the 
war. In the 400-meter race, a British judge dis- 
qualified the American winners on a technical- 
ity, but when movies proved him wrong, good- 
will was quickly restored, though the final deci- 
sion robbed the British of their only track gold 
medal. 


It is unfortunate that the Japanese and Ger- 
mans were not permitted to participate, though 
there seems to be no basis for the charge that 
this was done to enable the Americans to win 
the swimming races. But at the next meet they 
will undoubtedly take part—unless war inter- 
venes. It is also significant that the Russians 
refused to send their athletes to Wembley. Not 
even in this sphere of life will they cooperate 
as good sports. Perhaps the Kremlin feared 
that if their athletes got a taste of democratic 
life, they would choose freedom—as a dozen 
from countries behind the Iron Curtain actually 
did. 


Orphaned by Peace 


ly Britain alone, there are 22,000 children 
whose fathers were white American soldiers 
who have returned to the United States. In ad- 
dition there are 552 illegitimate children who 
are half-Negro half-white. In Germany Amer- 
ican soldiers fathered about 50,000 children. The 
worldwide total of such illegitimate babies, left 
100,000. 


Most of the children of Negro soldiers have 


behind by their fathers, is well over 


been given up to private agencies by their 


mothers because of ostracism bv neighbors. 
Many of the white children are also cared for 
by private orphanages. Thus far their Uncle 


Sam has shown no interest in their welfare. 


Having made marriage of our soldiers to girls 









































in Europe, and especially in Asia, difficult, ot 
Army has assumed no obligations, though 
has paid out millions for damages to propert 
caused by soldiers. In Japan, where it is est 
mated that about 4,000 children are the illegi 
imate offspring of Americans, pregnancy isn 
considered sufficient reason for marriage. Jaf 
anese mothers resort to abortions and infant 
cide as a result. 3 

Uncle Sam has a well-earned reputation as@ 
generous giver of gifts to suffering people. 
cannot the Government of the United Sta 
take care of these illegitimate children, eith 
through helping financially the private agen ies 
that are now hard-pressed for funds, or } 
other means, including the encouragement 
adoption by American families? An official Ui 
agency should be created—or perhaps a 
agency—to deal with this growing problem. 
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